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New Deep Mines.............. 





New Strip Mines.............. 


New Preparation Plants......... 





Preparation Plant Improvements. . 








Here is a tremendous market, revealed by the new 
COAL AGE survey based on reports from presidents 
of important coal mining companies. 


Record production of coal is at hand and spending 
for equipment materials and supplies will continue at 
a high level for a long time. 


Today coal mining in the U.S. is the most efficient 
and productive in the world and mining companies 
intend to keep it so. This means more and more 
machines will be needed to help boost the man hour 
output which even now is soaring to new heights. 
Mechanized mining is the only answer to high 
production. 


The extent to which expenditures are being made to 
improve coal mining is indicated by the COAL AGE 





A $560,529,000 Market / 






1948 


$ 9,282,000 
7,105,000 
16,693,700 

5,312,300 
Total $38,393,000 





A McGraw-Hill Publication 
330 West 42nd Street 
New York 18, N.Y. 


. .. Estimated 1948 Coal Indus- 
try expenditures for new equip-| 
ment, materials and supplies 










1950 





1949 








$ 7,750,000 
6,485,000 
4,500,000 
1,144,100 
$19,879,100 


$14,501,000 
2,800,000 
13,050,000 
3,183,500 
$33,534,500 




































survey of planned future expenditures for equipment 
materials and supplies used in coal mining. This 
survey gives convincing proof of the existence of 
unusual sales opportunities among coal mining com- 
panies. Send for a copy of this survey today. 


And remember, advertising reaches the men of great- 
est buying influence in COAL AGE. Through the 
strictest circulation specifications COAL AGE suc- 
ceeds in giving continuously greater values to adver- 
tisers among executives, supervisory personnel and 
engineers who plan, specify and make equipment 
purchases. 


Ask the local COAL AGE representative to give you 
full information. See for yourself the effective quality 
of COAL AGE circulation in comparison with other 
coal mining papers. 
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lhree more awards have been received by DOMES publication if the advertising carried in it is to be of 
riIC ENGINEERING PUBLICATIONS. During the greatest possible benefit to readers and advertisers 
past seven vears DOMESTIC ENGINEERING edi alike. 
| programs have been signally honored by our na (hese awards signify a consistent, year-after-yeat 
tion's top flig t judges of editorial excellence effort plus a constantly broadening base of editorial 
Why do we call attention to these achievements ¢ service. [The prize winning achievements of past years 
irst, because they are of definite significance not only have become the basis for greater and more noteworthy 
uur advertiser t to every manufacturer whose accomplishments of succeeding years. This has been 
lucts have an application to the fields served by demonstrated by the growing intensity of the competi 
r OM EST NGI NEI RING PUBLICATIONS. tion for these prizes. Over 600 entries were registered 
hind litorial tr tassets of these publi- in the current contest. 
vanization, teamwork, balance and DOMESTIC ENGINEERING ’s editorial efforts, 
ve objectives Not ( pare are these launched as routine service for our industry, have been 
ize winning itorial programs, given outstanding recognition among all business publ 
uisites which must ‘be provided by a cations. 


CONTEST FACTS OUTLINED 


ees LA 
wen re 
TOLORCAIE PR Ce 


rye DIRECTORY 


1947 


‘ab)hilel.. 
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Mal King up mn salos this Yel? 


Because the ORIGINAL EQUIPMENT MARKET 
gives them their biggest and most profitable sales, 
America’s most successful manufacturers of parts, 
materials, sub-assemblies, and finishes concentrate 
their best sales efforts in this market. 


And they also concentrate more of their advertising 
dollars in PRODUCT ENGINEERING than in any 


other industrial publication. No wonder: 


The product-design engineers who read 
PRODUCT ENGINEERING make the ORIGINAL 
EQUIPMENT MARKET?’s basic buying decisions. 
They design every new product that our leading ma- 
chinery manufacturers produce...select and specify 
every part... every material .. . every finish that will 
turn their designs into saleable products. 


The PRODUCT ENGINEERING audience is the 
biggest and the highest-quality audience that reads 
any design-engineering publication. 







THE MEN WHO DESIGN AMERICA'S 
PRODUCTS READ 
ODUCT ENGINEERING 
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PRODUCT ENGINEERING is the only paid- 
subscription magazine edited for product-design engi- 
neers. Its readers are the only readers who ask to read, 
and pay to read, a design-engineering publication. As 
such, they are the only magazine readers in the world 
who define their job functions as product design. 


Business men, with products like yours to sell, con- 
sider the PRODUCT ENGINEERING reader the moat 
valuable industrial buying influence to whom they 
can direct their advertising. More advertising dollars 
are invested to reach him than are invested in the 
reader of any other technical monthly industrial 


publication. 


There must be good reasons why. And there are. For 
all the exciting facts on the ORIGINAL EQUIPMENT 
MARKET’s most powerful advertising force, talk soon 
with your PRODUCT ENGINEERING representative. 











How 
business and industrial 
advertisers can 


MAKE 
DOLLARS 
WORK HARDER 





Wis food and drug ad- 
vertisers have long rec- 
ognized the value of the win- 
dow display, counter card and 
streamer. They're a powerful 
selling team—because they talk 
to buyers as they buy. 


Smart business and industrial 
advertisers realize this same 
point-of-sales selling by using 
The Wall Street Journal. It 
talks to decision-makers while 
they make up their minds. 


Key men in big and little firms 
from coast to coast use its daily 
business news, figures and in- 
terpretations every morning. 


They carry these Wall Street 
Journal impressions into their 
business meetings. 


Powerful, this point-of-sale sell- 
ing. Economical, too, in the 
only national business daily. 


With circulation more than 
tripled in the last six years, ad- 
vertising page cost per thou- 
sand has dropped 56‘;. 


Call a Wall Street Journal rep- 
resentative in today. Make your 
dollars work harder, last longer, 
by reaching the right people 
at the right time. 


If you advertise to business The 
Wall Street Journal should 
head your list. 


THE 
WALL STREET 


JOURNAL 


B ssiness Daily 


The ON LY NS Pelitealeh 


44 Broad Street 


. New York 4, N.Y. 








Edélor 
Results of Ad Test 
lo [THE EpITorR 


he tear sheet you sent me entitled Wuich Ap Woutp Seti Yo 
appearing in the April issue of [INpUsTRIAL MARKETING was distributed by 
me to a sales and factory group to find out which of the ads had the stronge 
appeal to them 

Chis group represented about 60°0 sales and 40% factory and you will 


] 
| 
I 


interested to know the results as tabulated below. Our eight votes were di 


tributed as follows: 

Ist Choice 2nd 3rd 4 51 
\ Man | 2 
B D Ye hey y A PouNp ¢ \IR ? } ? 
{ RE | { \W HISKERS l 
1) 1). OK P NDS 3 1 ? 
. I { 
| | | Mor yS ] 4 3 ? 


1 


It is very evident from the returns the first choice was ad “D” 20,00 


PouNps—second choice was “B” Dip You Ever Buy a PouNnpb oF AtrR 
the first group, and “13” leading in the selection of the second group. 


With an average of 75% it looks like the sixth choice ad REMEMBER 1 
Cars Wuiskers drew the least amount of interest 
fo me a study of this kind is very interesting and | only hope you 
time and the faci 
hecome a part of every NIAA Chapter’s plan to be included in at least on 
1, 


lities to promote more tests like this and feel that it cot 


their programs during the winter session \. O. Witt, manager sales pt 


motion, Schramm, Inc. 


+1 i? 


Mr. Kaiser certainly gave us 
ROBERT 


Expects Effect from Articles | | 
ee . kind of cooperation 
fo Tue Eprror SpEERS, president, Executive R 
You've done a fine job in running search, Los Angeles, Calif. 
the employe communications series. * 7% 
Reluctant Fifteen Percenters 
lo THe Epiror: 
I have read with considerable 


I’m particularly pleased with the 
probable effect on management. 

Paut ACKERMAN, editor, The Car 
} wade ’ ‘ ¢ ar ae ' 

wilder, Pullman-Standard Car Mtg terest your editorial in the Jun 
Co., Chicago issue of Industrial Marketing 
seems to me that we, in advertising. 


Nod for a Nod are attempting to do something 


backwards, 


fo THe Eprror: In the old days, an agency right 
We are, of course, delighted at fully received a 15% commission 
the recognition given the K Ie al- from a publish r because he act iS 


' 


nual report and our part in its prep 


iration and 


a broker. That condition no lor 


production. I am espe- exists today and the only reasor 


cially glad that you also gave a nod continuing the 15% payment 


to Edgar Kaiser. Without whole- cause we just do. 

Wouldn't it be a great deal si 
wement a good job on an annual ler and a lot more sensible if w 
(Continued on Page 14) 


hearted cooperation from top man 


report is almost impossible. And 
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That Sets the Pace! 


— In Metalworking Production 
— In Metalworking Purchases 


Since the days of the Model T, the automotive industry has been one of the 
est pace-setters in the development of advanced manufacturing methods. The Auto- 

motive Production Number of MACHINERY—to be published in November 1948 
| —will describe some of these outstanding methods of mass production now in op- 
eration at leading automotive plants. 





From our past experience in publishing issues devoted to the automotive in- 
dustry, we know that November MACHINERY will be carefully studied by engi- 
neers, manufacturing executives, and shop leaders, not only in the automotive field 
but in every branch of the metalworking industries. November MACHINERY will 
be used by these men, many of whom will be able to apply practices described to 
solve their own manufacturing problems. Thus the technical information contained 
in November MACHINERY becomes buying information for these decision-making 
executives when they plan the purchase of the machines, materials and equipment 
necessary to put new practices into action . .. buying information that is valuable 
to them—and profitable for you. 





That is why the Automotive Production Number of MACHINERY is an ex- 
ceptional advertising opportunity—a chance to tell your story to the metalworking 
executives who are intensely interested in newer and 





better production methods... and who have the means 
and authority to purchase the equipment necessary to 
put these methods into practice. 


Under MACHINERY’S Directed Distribution plan, 
top management and key personnel in the metalwork- 
ing industries who are known to have buying authority 
receive personal copies of MACHINERY regularly. They 
will read November MACHINERY with unusual interest 
because of the timeliness and usefulness of its subject 
matter. Closing date is October 5. Be sure to have your 
advertisement scheduled for this important issue. 
MACHINERY, Published by The Industrial Press, 148 
Lafayette Street, New York 13, N. Y. 


November MACHINERY 
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You wouldn’t build a billboard | 


in the woods! 














QF course not! You'd put it on a hill, along a curve, 


at a crossroads—wherever the traffic was heaviest. 
How about your business paper advertising? 
Are you putting your ads where the reader traffic 
is the heaviest? 
Or are some of your ads buried in the woods of dull 


editorial content or catalog-thick “ad sections” 


missed by the very men you want to reach? 


Unless a business magazine is really read by the 
men who are your prospects, it is worthless to you. 

And unless your ads appear in Mass Transportation 
you are not sure of reaching the key men in the transit 
industry. 

If you have something to say to transit men, make 
plans now for a schedule in Mass Transportation 


and say it in a magazine that is read! 


222 WEST ADAMS STREET 


TRANSPORTATION 


FOR DETAILED 
REFERENCE Data 
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Industria 
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DATA BOOK 
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Letters 


hired an advertising agency—just as 
we hire any other organization whet 
we need help? I say that for tw 
reasons. First, it seems to make an 
agency the subject of charity. As 
your editorial says, some agencies 
when hard pressed, will take a jol 
merely for the commission involved 
even though it may not seem to be 
adequate. Second, all industria 
companies who do not employ an 
agency are forced to pay a premiun 
for the space they use. My company 
does not, has not, and I don’t think 
ever will hire an agency. The result 
is that we have to pay 15% commis 


thy 


sion to the publisher for something 
we don’t get. Somehow that doesn’t 
seem right. In other words, what 
we are doing is paying an agency 
commission regardless of whether o1 
not we are using one. 

Therefore, whv ‘don’t the Four 
\'s get together and say to them 
selves, in effect, ““Look here, we have 
a service to sell. Let's sel] it and not 


expect a publisher to help us collect 


+? 


our monthly stipend.” [ know 
doesn’t work out exactly that way, 
but that is what it amounts to 

E. J. MacKenzie, assistant advertis 
ing manager, Simplex Wire & Cabl 


Co., Cambridge, Mass 


To THe Eprtor: 

[ appreciate your position 
champion of the cause for agencies 
(June I.M.), but if what you sa 
is true, then we have another sid 
to the story. 

How about the manufacturer 
a highly specialized field who hit 
and educates a competent staff « 
advertising experts and employs 1 
agency? Is he to be penalized | 
he is now) by having to pay tl 
same as the manufacturer who hi 
an agency. Only 15% today, but as 
you advocate, 30% or 50% t 
morrow. 

Have all the publishers got to | 
coerced into this unfair discrimin 
tion against the guys who want to « 
it themselves ? 

Where, oh where is the F.T.( 

D. W. SAUNDERS, manager sa! 
promotion, Eimco Corp., Salt La 
City, Utah. 
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metalworking biggest buying 
audience 


These data sheets, in addition to giving 
you market and media facts about the 
industry which builds over one-third of 
America's products, are a convenient place 
to assemble comparative information on 
the publications which serve this indus- 
try. If you would like additional copies 
of this data sheet, please let us know. 


your advertising in. a ey 
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Teaches 


The next metalworking space salesman who comes to see you may 
talk about quantity circulation, or he may discuss circulation quality. 
Your American Machinisc representative will undoubtedly do both. 
For American Machinist not only has more paid subscribers than any 
other metalworking publication, but its subscribers are more highly 
concentrated on the management level. 


As a matter of fact, American Machinist subscriptions on the manage- 
ment level (companies; corporate officials and general managers; 
department managers and superintendents) exceed the total paid 
subscriptions of any other metalworking publication by almost 5,000! 


DO YOU LIKE TO BUY ADVERTISING ON THE BASIS OF 
FACTS? Then talk soon to your American Machinist representative. 


Get all the facts on why American Machinist . . . most powerful 


editorial voice in the Metalworking Industry . . . is also the metal- 
working publication in which industry makes its largest advertising 
investment. 














American 
Machinist 
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The McGraw-Hill Magazine||of Metalworking Production 











McGraw-Hill Building, New York 18 














7 
o sell the 


MEAT 
PACKING 


UL. . 





; basic 


food industry iat” 


one publication has 
built, through 57 years of 
constructive service, in- 
dustry-wide coverage of 
this $12,500,000,000 in- 
dustry readership, 
acceptance and prestige 
for itself and for its ad- 


vertisers 


THE NATIONAL 
PROVISIONER 


and ANNUAL 
MEAT PACKERS 
GUIDE 


Write for new data folder on 
meat packers’ building and re 
. tripled in the 
past two years. Ask for the help 
ful Media Data Folder, too. 


modeling plans 


THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER 
407 S. Dearborn, Chicago 5 
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A review of conditions within 
industrial marketing procedure, by business paper editor 


U. S. Exports in 1948 
Continue at Level More 
Than Four Times Prewar 


Foreign shipments 


United States, which reached an un 
precedented historical peak in the 
late spring of 1947, have continued 
in the first quarter of this year at a 


level vrell over a billion dollars 


month This is more than four 
times the volume of the years 1m- 
mediately preceding World War II. 
\n examination of the many factors 
that affect the size of this coun- 


try’s export trade 


there will continue to be large and 


pe ssibly 


the balance of 1948 
future, t 


For the immediate 


volume of this country’s export ship- 
ments will be kept high by ECA 
available to fill the 
financial gap between the value of 


funds, now 


a high volume of exports and the 
value of our own imports that are 
as yet madequate to bring interna- 
tional payments into balance. These 
the purchases 


funds make possible 


by foreign countries of foods, sup- 


plies and equipment that otherwise 


would be unobtainable because 


the lack of American dollar balances 


or tunds that could be 
into dollar payments, 


Imports Are 
A Hopeful Sign 


Currently, also, foreign customer 


nations are 


of dollars as a result of their coun 


tries’ stockpiling of strategic mate- 


I 


rials, and from the record tourist 
trade—all of which makes possible 
from 


purchases of desired goods 
\merican manufacturers. 
For the longer view, 


sign is the steady 


from the 


indicates that 


increased exports during 


converted 


earning many millions 


a hopetul 
increase in the 
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value of 
States 


imports by the Unit 


from foreign sources ov 
the last two vears. This increas 
flow of imports makes funds ava 


able for foreign customers to c 


industries which influenc 





( 


( 





tinue to purchase substantial quant 


ties from the United States. In tl 





month of March, 1948, this cou 
try’s imports reached the unprec 


dented level of S666 million. Thes 


imports, and increased earnings 


foreign nations through tourism at 


+] 


services, provide the basis for 


future large American export tr 
without economic assistance in 
way of loans and government aid 


Manufactured Goods 

In Trade for Raw Materials 
The United States participati 

in international affairs has an 


direct but vitally important beari 


on U. S. participation in wor 


trade. This country is geared indu 


trially to operate far more bro: 
than just within the boundaries 
the United States, and it is im 


table that the business and industr 


of this country will continue to 
a dominant factor in the world 
keeping with our new world 

( The term “the American Centu 
often used, expresses the idea of 
world position today. ) 

There is every indication that 
long term trend in the United St 
is to supplement our diminis 
mineral and natural resources 
larger and larger wmports of 
materials, and in exchange, we 
sell to other nations of the vw 
volumes of 


large manutact 


goods which are produced 
and more economically here tl 
any other nation of the world. 


Instead of a high wall bi 


the healthy, normal flow of int 


(Continued on Page 22 
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—AND THESE, TOO: 


Industrial Firms, including 
Railroads 


Public Utilities 
Government (Federal, State, 


County, . City), including 
School Boards 


Buildings (engineers who 
specify for renovation, ex- 
tension, repair, mainte- 



















nance) 
—CONTRACTORS AND —DESIGNING ENGINEERS Manufacturers’ Agents 
THEIR ENGINEERS They specify component parts for Sales Engineers 
They install systems in buildings, do eae eyEpee Wholesalers, Dealers 
considerable engineering work 
Ro 
Embedding Cols in & odie SAT SNS Marea; 


gq Panets 


Phe Comm Mer Seaton th 


it Conditioning Muilti-Story Buildings 


Heoti™ 





= 
i 
| tT ‘ | =| | : 
ea 
” nn J 
SS 
—Articles —H & V Data Sheets —A wide variety of 
Covering the best current practice Useful charts, tables, Informative Material 


short-cuts in regular features and departments 





Partial List of Products Being Currently 
Advertised in HEATING AND VENTILATING 


Air Conditioning Units, Fans, Blowers, Air Filters, Pipe and Fittings, 
Valves, Traps, Tube, Boilers, Stokers, Oil Burners, Unit Heaters, 
Radiators, Convectors, Heating and Cooling Coils, Sheet Metal, 
Welding Apparatus, Process Steam Equipment, Dust Control 
Equipment, Cooling Towers, Insulation, Compressors, Condensers, 
Motors, Belts, Pumps, Controls, Instruments, etc. 


VENTILATING 


NEW YORK 13, N. Y. 








A MONTHLY ENGINEERING PUBLICATION 
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A, your Advertising Manager or 
Agency Representative for a good 
definition of Advertising, and he 
will probably tell you it is merely 
winning the public's friendship, or 
selling in the mass, or just 


MECHANIZED SELLING. 


In fact, if you're at all interested 
in mass production of goods, you 
will agree with ‘us when we say 
that Advertising is simply MASS 
PRODUCTION OF SALES. 


MEMBER 










URNER-BARRY COMPANY, 175 Chambers St., New York 7, N. Y. 









— the Industry-wide News-Magazine is in the Picture. 


Faced, as many experts seem to 
think. with the near recurrence of 
an especially tough buyers’ market, 
THE AMERICAN MILK REVIEW 
offers you a lightning method of 
getting your sales story across to 
the entire industry, coast-to-coast, 
at a single hearing. It possesses 
the largest single coverage in the 
entire field. Naturally, too, its cost 
per page per thousand readers is 
just about half that of the next 
best paper. 


Industry leaders the country over read The REVIEW — it pays to 
sell THE TOP EXECUTIVES. 





Quality Trade Publishers Since 1858 






Midwestern Representative 


GUY W. WHITCOMB, 520 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11 


Sevth Central Representative 


FRED WRIGHT CO., 411 North 10th St., St. Louis | 


AMERICAN @ 
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{CONTINUED FROM Pace 18] 


Trends 


tional trade, our tariffs are today 
the lowest level in many years. 
The relationship of the Unite 
States today with the countries « 
Latin America and the _ weste 







































countries of Kurope is such th: 
we will become more closely relate 
economically as time goes by. Ou 
national position and security r 





quires that we help the econom 
of these areas, which will automat 
cally represent a better opportunit 
for American trade and business 
\n important trend, as far as tl 
American manufacturer is cot 
cerned, is the increasing proporti 
of our exports represented by pro 
ucts of manufacturers rather thar 





foodstuffs and raw materials. T: 
day, manufactured articles represent 





the largest part of our export shi 





ments of any time in this country’s 





history. So far this year, manu 
factured goods other than foodstuffs 








have totaled close to 70% of ow 
total export shipments. 





One of the main reasons for thx 
shortage of dollars in Europea 
countries in the past two years, 





which restricted the purchases ther 





of American manufactured goods 
and equipment, was the urgent need 
for importing foods and other bulk 
commodities. The indications ar 
that this drain on the dollar r 
sources of those nations will be n 
terially reduced in the near futur 
because of the improved food pos 
tion within Europe due to the bette: 
crop prospects this vear, and the 
availability of surpluses in otl 
areas. In addition, it is expect 
that the heavy payments in recent 
years by Western Europe for An 
ican coal will be avoided as « 
production steps up in the Europ: 
area. All of this will mean that the 
nature of the shipments from the 
United States will shift more 
ward industrial products including 
particularly industrial and constr 
tion machinery and equipment 
Rosert H. Jounston, Publis! 
American Exporter and Amer 


° ? 7 J “7 J 
I: rporte) Industi lai, 


By Stevens in Lights 

Van Auken & Ragland of Chicag: 
announced that the name of Byt 
Stevens, already a partner, has 
added to the firm name which now 
Van Auken, Ragland & Stevens. 
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Guideposts for Forecasting 





Every time management approves an advertising budget, makes a capital 
purchase or hires additional salesmen, someone is consciously or unconsciously 
making a business forecast. The decision is based on the belief that business 
will be better, worse, or the same. All too often major decisions are based on 
almost whimsical appraisals of the business outlook . . . on pure guesswork, the 
Dow-Jones averages, or the latest (and most pessimistic) Washington letter. 

This article is the first of a series of six that will help management, sales and 
advertising executives narrow the area of guesswork in their business decisions. 
The first four will outline principles and methods that can be used by any 
reader. The fifth will be a specific forecast for 1949. 

The distinguished author is consulting economist for Westinghouse Electric 
Corporation. When the majority of economists forecast depression for 1946 
and 1947, Mr. Newbury courageously predicted boom years. He is widely 
known both as an economist and as an authority on design and construction of 
alternating current electrical machinery. 

Throughout the war he headed the Westinghouse Emergency Products Divi- 
sion which was responsible for initiating the manufacture of much special war 
apparatus. He also co-ordinated the work of three Naval Ordnance plants. 

Joining Westinghouse on graduation from Cornell university in 1901, Mr. 
Newbury successively served as design engineer, manager of the power engi- 
neering department, general manager of machinery engineering, economist, 
chief of the new products division, vice-president, and director. His budgetary 
systems and business forecasts have been employed in all engineering 
departments. 





Part |, Fundamental Principles 


t 1948, by Advertising Publications, Ine 


| hin UNITED STATES in this 
new post-war world is more 
200 billion-dollar enterprise. 
tal market value of American 
iction in 1947 exceeded 225 bil- 


17 
+ 


ars, and promises to go 

in 1948. 

ere is this tremendous activity 

17 Will it remain on this new 

gh level—more than twice the 
or will 


el of any pre-war year 
dive into depression, as many 
eared, and some have hoped? 

se are questions that Ameri 
usiness men are trying to 

, each in his own way. Most 

ss men have answered them 
confident “Yes”; they have 

gor ead, in spite of uncertainties 
gh prices, with the greatest 
investment program in our 

sto-y, and, strangely enough, by 
goin. ahead with confidence, busi- 


ness men have done much to make 
their prediction come true. These 
questions are also of vital impor 
tance, not only to business men, but 
to government officials who have 
policy-making responsibilities. They 
bring up the difficult art of business 
forecasting. 

There are those who claim there 
is a science of forecasting. There are 
others who believe that everyday ex- 
perience and the daily news are the 
only necessary and sound supports 
for business decisions. But there are 
many more credulous Americans 
than the super-skeptical. It is re- 
ported there are 700 astrologers in 
these United States who enjoy top 
social and professional standing; 
and there are some 25,000 others of 
less exalted rank. It is estimated 
there are about 3,000,000 regular 
customers. [The horoscopes in the 
daily papers yield only to the comics 
in reader interest, and the surest 
way for the sober economist to get 
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Consulting Economist 
Westinghouse Electric Corporation 


Pittsk urgh 


into the news is to make a pred 
tion. 

However, business forecasting is 
neither science nor experience alone, 
nor astrology. It contains something 
of all three, if astrology is taken to 
be a mixture of experience, practical 
knowledge of human nature, and 
luck. Forecasting has been defined 
as the art of drawing adequate con 
clusions from inadequate informa 
tion. It is an art in which a little 
kiiowledge may be dangerous, and 
leads one into embarrassing posi 
tions, but also it is an art in which 
too much skepticism may be equally 
unprofitable. 

The forecaster must remember 
always he is attempting to see the 
unseeable ; he must be on his guard 
against any feeling of certainty. He 
must not believe in the possibility of 
prophecy, even as he practices it; 
and he must practice it, because 
every business decision that depends 

(Continued on Page 54) 
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To Market by Movie 


The Dravo Corporation turns an idle towboat to public 


relations and it becomes the setting for a movie 


By EDWARD P. PEARSALL 


Dravo Corporation 
Pittsburgh, Penna. 


668 ET ME blow the horn!” The 
vice-president of a large Pitts- 
burgh manufacturing corporation 
gently but firmly nudged one of the 
steel city’s financiers out of the 
coveted spot in the pilot house. With 
a happy grin he blew long and stri- 
dent blasts on the towboat “Key- 
stone’s” air horn. When this inci- 
dent was repeated many times we 
know we had something. But we 
didn’t know just what! 
Keystone 


Dravo Corporation's 


Division digs, processes and mar- 


kets river 


division also operates a contract 


sand and gravel, and the 


coal towing service. 
\When the mine holiday in the 
spring of 1947 stopped river move 


ment of coal, Key stone had an al 





most brand new towboat standing 
idle. Rather than keep the boat tied 
to a dock, Keystone planned a 
series of “river excursions.” Top 
men from various industrial outfits, 
and city and county officials were 
invited to “go for a boat ride.” The 
groups boarded the towboat in the 
morning and had complete run of 
the boat. They peered into the en- 
gine room, took turns at the con- 
trols, blew the whistle and in general 
disported themselves as “rivermen 
for a day.” A buffet lunch was 
served on the boat, and the destina- 
tion was Keystone Division’s No. 9 
dredge located near East Liverpool, 
Ohio—about 30 miles from Pitts 
burgh. 

\ river dredge is the answer to a 
gadgeteer’s prayer and an Amer- 
ican’s love of machinery. Massive 
buckets dig deeply into the river 
and come up with materials of all 





TOWBOAT TOUR got such an enthusiastic reception that Dravo decided to make a movie 
for landlubbers. To enthusiastic businessmen every phase of towboat operation was interesting. 
Here they are watching a barge being maneuvered. River ride was such a success with Pitts- 
burgh executives Dravo could hardly get their guests to go home and leave the tug whistle alone. 
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sizes and shapes. Conveyor belts 
whirl, motors hum, screens vibrate 
and high pressure water jets flush 
material as it goes through the 
dredge. It is topped off by deep 
throated steam whistle blasts as the 
captain changes digging position 
There was so much to see, so many 
levers to pull and so many switches 
to throw, that it was just one step 
this side of impossible to tear our 
guests away from the dredge, and 
get them into waiting automobiles 
for the return ride to Pittsburgh 


Demand Exceeds Boatrides 


Keystone people realized they had 
a wonderful good-will builder on 
their hands, but it was a physical 
impossibility to make use of it. Onl 
18 guests could be carried per trij 
and, of course, the boats were nor- 
mally not available for such excur- 
sions. 

The logical conclusion seemed t 
be to make a movie. While a motion 
picture could not begin to generate 
the enthusiasm of an actual tour 
nevertheless, a great many more 
people would be able to learn what 
goes on on the rivers. 

When the decision was made to 
go ahead with a movie, it became 4 
priority project. The job was com- 
pleted along the order of a Holly- 
wood “quickie” and with the same 
motivating force that impels the 
west coast movie men—a limited 
budget. The scenerio was written 
that it could be filmed in five w ork- 
ing days. We had the camera crew 
at the dredge for two days, r ding 
the towboat one day, working © dis- 
tribution plant one day and 0: 
cellaneous shots the final day. 1h€ 
shooting schedule was adhere | to 
even though the sun was rel: ‘tant 
to shine in the Pittsburgh d ‘trict 
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EYE WIDE AND HANDSOME—Wide-eyed businessmen thought this sand digger one of 
Dravo's most fascinating operations, watched the endless intricacies of its performance. 
Later it went into a movie which any Keystone employe can take out and show at meetings. 


for hours on end, and we needed 
bright sunlight for color photog- 
Tap lV. 

The commercial movie studio that 
performed the actual filming also 
did the editing, with Keystone peo- 
ple peering over their shoulders, 
offering suggestions. A work print 
in color was finally developed. We 
next wrote the narration to exactly 
ht the picture, and we were then 
ready for a dress rehearsal. 

Since this was our first such ven- 
ture, we decided to “hedge.” Top 
corporation officials were invited for 
a preview which was staged with 
the cooperation of the producer, the 
Mode-Art Studios. The color work 
print was run through, and a hidden 
narrator told the story as the pic- 
ture unfolded. In effect we were 
presenting the finished job, but still 
had a chance to make any changes 
that might be suggested by the 
executive group. 

\s matters turned out, our fears 
were groundless. Only one small 
scene was questioned and the picture 
got ‘ts stamp of approval. With the 
executive group sold, we proceeded 


on tve final production and had nar- 
Tat and music blended with the 
hilm n the usual manner. 


1. sell the picture to its workers, 
all | eystone employes were invited 
“World Premiere.” As extra 
bait ve held out the lure of a steak 
dinr r. We did not send out printed 
Mvi' tions, on the theory that they 
ug. be lost or misplaced. Instead, 


supervisors asked each individual 
employe if he would like to come. 
When they said “yes” they were 
handed a ticket for the event. This 
ticket was printed up in the same 
size and style as a regular theatre 
ticket, and was inserted in a theatre 
ticket envelope. People seldom 
throw tickets away before they are 
outdated, so the ticket served as a 
constant reminder of the event to 
come. 

The steak dinner on “World Pre- 
miere” night was served cafeteria 
style. We saw to it that management 
men and white collar workers were 
liberally mixed in with the yard and 
towboat employees. This interming- 
ling prevented isolated groups from 
gathering about the room, and pro- 
moted a genuine friendly atmo- 
sphere. Introductory remarks were 
brief, and consisted mainly of in- 
troducing veteran employes and 
union and company officials who 
were present. Those introduced 
merely rose, “took a bow” and were 
seated. 

“The Story of River Sand and 
Gravel” went on exactly according 
to schedule, and despite the first 
night nervousness of those respon- 
sible for the picture, the showing 
went off without a hitch. All present 
were told that the film could be had 
for showing before any clubs or 
groups to which they might belong. 
In effect we garnered 199 “booking 
agents” at one swoop. To insure 
that the film would keep moving, 
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and not gather dust on our shelves, 
we sent a personal letter to the presi- 
dent of every organization, club or 
group that meets regularly in the 
Pittsburgh district. We offered to 
show the film to their groups with- 
out cost. With each letter we en- 
closed a flyer, printed in three colors, 
and a business reply card. A similar 
letter was sent to all Keystone Divi- 
sion’s employes asking that they 
help with bookings. The picture was 
offered to, and accepted by the 
visual education directors of both 
the public and parochial schools. We 
sent out news releases to the trade 
press and to all daily and weekly 
newspapers within a 100 mile radius 
of Pittsburgh. 

To keep the personal touch be- 
tween Keystone, and the people who 
would view the picture, we set up a 
policy of having a Keystone repre- 
sentative on hand for all showings. 
To insure a good supply of compe- 
tent projectionists, we purchased a 
portable projector and screen. Then 
we held classes in projector opera- 
tion. 


Employes Sound 
Keystone Keynote 


Any Keystone employe who may 
be sent out with the picture is now 
a competent projectionist. We wrote 
a short introductory speech (one 
that takes 65 seconds to deliver) and 
had the speech printed in large type 
on 3 x 5 cards. We had an instruc- 
tion sheet mimeographed _ that 
warned of the pitfalls that beset a 
movie showing. Each time a Key- 
stone man goes out with the film he 
receives a copy of the speech and 
the instruction sheet. 

Results are a bit difficult to deter- 
mine at this time since active promo- 
tion on the picture was only started 
last January. We have averaged 
three showings a week to groups of 
at least 25 people. There was one 
showing before 700 people. We get 
three or four telephone requests for 
the picture every day. 

We hope the picture will carry on 
under its present momentum (and 
we see no reason why it won't). If 
it does, we estimate that at least one 
person in almost every family group 
in the Pittsburgh district will see 
our picture. Since the Pittsburgh 
district is Keystone’s trading area 
we are literally going “To Market 

-By Movie!” 
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The Origins of Business 


Who determines the purchase of capital equipment? In 


this detailed study, ten orders were traced to find out. 


PART 2 


N OUR FIRST article (INpus- 

TRIAL MARKETING, May) we re- 
ported the channels through which 
a specific order for a piece of pro 
cess equipment porceeded, beginning 
with the original proposal to in- 
crease production up to the placing 
of the purchase order. 

In this installment we shall ex 
amine all of the orders traced to 
determine what general procedures 
are followed in the purchase of capi- 
tal equipment. These 10 investiga- 
tions are combined in Table I which 
lists the type of equipment and value 
of each order and then shows all 
of the men (title only) who actually 
played a part in the selection of the 
given equipment. 

This table reveals certain usual 
lines of authority by broad title or 
functunal group. We will discuss 
these separately for each group. 

1) Officers and directors 


In seven out of the ten purchasing 
plants, approval had to be obtained 
from either the officers or directors 
or both. In five of these plants it 
was the board, in two the president. 
In no cases were the directors con- 
cerned with brand or supplier, ex- 
cept to see that preference was 
given where possible to friendly con- 
cerns. Usually, the directors were 
more concerned with the financial 
considerations of the entire project 
than with seeing all component pur- 
chase orders. Also their participa- 
tion was dependent on the dollar 
value of the order—$2,500 in one 
instance, $1,000 in another. Officers 
and directors usually do not see 
equipment manufacturer’s _ sales- 
men. 
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2) Executive or management 

commuttees 

Closely allied to the officers and 

directors are executive management 
or operating committees as there are 
variously called. In two cases we 
find an executive committee and in 
two more both an executive commit- 
tee and operating committee passing 
on these particular orders. These 
committees usually consist of direc- 
tors, president treasurer, vice-presi- 
dent in charge of manufacturing, 
and in some cases one or more of 
the following: chief engineer, tech- 
nical director, plant superintendent, 
sales manager. Vendors’ salesmen 
are also barred from contact on this 
level. 
3) Vice-president 

manufacturing, vice-president 

and technical director 


in charge of 


These two officers named in three 
of the case studies are considered 
separately from the other officers 
above, for here we first encounter 
direct specifications of vendor. In 
one of our studies, of the eight men 
involved, the most important speci- 
fying factor and the one with final 
authority to reconcile bids and speci- 
fications was the vice-president and 
technical director (Case No. 9). 
Vendor’s salesmen are not seen by 
any of these three men except upon 
invitation, and when a specific pro- 
ject is under consideration. 

4) Plant production manager, fac- 
tory manager, and their assistants 

In six out of ten cases these men 
were in on the selection of the equip- 
ment covered by this study. For the 
first time we find manufacturers’ 
sales contacts in two of these plants. 
However, this is upon invitation 





ee, 


By JOHN T. FOSDICK 

Director of Market Research 
Reinhold Publishing Corporation 
New York 


only. Occasionally appointments are 

granted to representatives of long 

time suppliers. 

5) Plant superintendent 

In five of the purchasing plants 
these men were consulted or re- 
quired to approve requisition for the 
specific orders covered. In one other 
instance the superintendent did not 
become involved in the subject or- 
der, but is frequently concerned. 

Among these six men only one re- 

ported he was regularly available to 

manufacturers representative. 

6) Department or division superin- 
tendent, department production 
manager 

Again in five of the ten plants, 
men bearing these titles were con- 
cerned with selection or approval of 
vendor. These men are _ located 
within the plants and in none of 
these five cases did they report that 
they were available to equipment 
salesmen. 

7) Superintendent of maintenance, 
master mechanic 

Because these men must live with 
the equipment purchased, we find 
that in six out of ten plants these 
men must either sign the order as 
acknowledgement, or at least be con- 


sulted for informal approval. | wo 
are freely available for sales con- 
tact. 


8) Chief engineer, general enginee?, 
plant engineer, directo? of 
engineering 

Six plants reported that the had 
of the engineering department 
sonally entered into selection « 
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TABLE | 
1. 2 3. 4. 5. 6. 7. 8. 9. 10. 
P | DRUGS PAINT PIGMENTS 
venues rerinep | OS FINE BUILDING | PIGMENTS, | PETROLEUM . 
Manufactured CHEMICALS SUGAR FATS CHEMICALS AND PRODUCTS | COLORS REFINER AND ND 
CHEMICALS CHEMICALS VARNISH | CHEMICALS 
CONSTANT CLARIFYING 
Type ef Equipment PUMPS HEAT CONTROL VACUUM VACUUM MIXING WEIGHT INSTRUMENT KETTLE AND PRE- 
" wP EXCHANGER VALVES FILTER PUMP EQUIPMENT CONTROLS CIPITATION 
FEEDERS TANK 
Value of Equipment $5000 $2500 $130 $10,000 $800 $840 $1500 ? $8000 $5100 
Cost of entire project 1-2 million - - - - $4000 - - - $30,000 
Salesmen . 
: , a Need new Unsatisfactory | Sales Dept. | New process 
Reason equipment How protect | Greugit fe ve rverney decision to | Gow product equipment To increase operation request to developed 
developed order for productive manufacture developed : , : : 
required tn aihennten oduct i it . codec ta leberater fo improve production of present increase to increase 
oe eee ew th etaca — wality. process capacity yield 
new form q Y 
TITLES OF INDIVIDUALS 
CONCERNED WITH 
SELECTION OF SUBJECT 
EQUIPMENT 
Corporate Directors x x x x 1 
President x x 
Executive V.P. x 
are Executive Committee x x x x 
ng Mgmt. or Oper. Com. x x 
V.P. in Chg. Production x x 
V.P. and Technical Dir. m— ° 
ints Factory, Pit., Prod. Mgr. @ x ha x x 
re- Plant Supt. a6 x x x x 
the D 
epartment Supt. x xX 
her 
Department Prod. Mgr. x x x 
not 
Supt. of Maint xX 
ins upt. of Maintenance G) ¢) 
~ Master Mechanic x x x 
re- General or Plant Engr. _ * O) x 
» to Chief Engr., Dir. of Eng. @® x x x 
Ass't Dir. of Eng.-Chem. @) E 
rine Asst Dir. of Eng.-Mech. @) 
HON Proj. Supervisor or Engr. x Xx Xx &) 
Process Engineer xX @ 
nts Job Head, Chemical 
, sl Job Head, Mechanical * ° 
| 4 Mech. Engineering Head x 
Te’ 
° Instr t Dept. Head ° 
of |_Instrument Dep eo @ 
hat my or Staff Engineers x x x Xx 
ent _ Plant Liaison Engineer x 
Tech or Research Dir. x x Xx 
“e, GO ef Chemist C) 
_ ef Varnish Maker x 
ith |Research & Dev. Dept. x x 
nd _ Pi t Plant Dept x x x 
se |_ Cost Engineer x xX 
as |_ Finance Dept x 
i Factory Office Manager x 
vo = 
Process Dept. Head x 
> Pr ction Foreman yr pry 
Py in ; ; ; ; 
“ |_Furchesing Agent @ x ® ® @ @! . 
of * Makes final decision in event of alternate bid. Reinhold Publishing Corporation 
+ Two or more bids required by company policy Market Research Department. 
0 (circled) — May be seen by salesmen —see text for details. 
id XX (double X) —Man who writes requisition or specifications naming vendor 
[- >< Not included in this particular order. 
‘ — 
ne 
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equipment covered by this imvesti- 
gation. In one of these plants two 
assistant directors of engineering 
were also involved, and in another, 
one assistant chief engineer. Two 
of these wrote the actual specifica- 
tions naming the vendor. In two of 
these six plants, any discrepancy be- 
tween specifications and bids was re- 
ferred to these men and the instruc- 
tions to accept an alternate bid or 
to stick with the original was issued 
by them. Four of these nine men 
were available for sales calls. This 
included only one of the two mer 
charged with final determination of 
the vendor in the event of alternate 
bids 

9) Project engineer, process engqi- 
neer, 0b head engineer 

These titles appear on our chart 
of equipment selection factors in 
seven out of ten cases. Due to some 
diversity of meaning of these titles, 
there are three plants where two 
men appear bearing titles from those 
at the head of this paragraph. Of 
the total of ten men shown in the 
table, six are revealed as the most 
important single factor in naming 

a vendor. Two of these are the men 

who make the ultimate decision as 

to whether alternate bids satisfac 
torily meet specifications. Six of 
these ten may be freely seen by 
manufacturer’s representatives, in- 
cluding both of these men who have 
final decision on alternate bids. 

However, two of the men who write 

the original requisitions, naming 

vendors, are not available to sales- 
men except upon invitation. 

10) Staff engineers, junior engi- 
neers, liaison engineer, mechan- 
ical engineering department 
head, instrument department 
engineer 

Six men, in five of the investi 
gated companies, are represented in 
the table under this title group. One 
of these men is indicated as the 
requisition writer who named the 
vendor after conference with asso 
ciates. He has the last word on al 
ternate bids and is available to sales 
men. One out of the other five men 
sees salesmen 

11) Research technical 
director, chief chemist, chiet 


director, 


varnish maker 
hese titles show up as specifica 
iton factors in four of the investi 
gated plants and cover five men. 
Only one usually sees manufactur 


ers representatives 
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12) Research and development 
staff, pilot plant department 
Again five men in four plants 
report that they are consulted or 
work on equipment selection. None 
are available to salesmen. Because 
they, more than anyone else, work 
out processes, they influence type of 
equipment to considerable extent. 
13) Finance department, cost engi- 
neers, factory office manager 
These titles appear in two cases 
only. Their influence on specifica- 
tions comes chiefly from their famil- 
iarity with current costs of various 
competing products and more fre- 
quently extends to general plant 
equipment such as motors, mate- 
rials handling equipment, etc. In our 
study, only the factory office man- 
ager was shown to be available to 
sales representatives. 
14) Production foreman, process- 
ing department head 
In only one case did one of these 
men become involved with the or- 
ders traced, but in two other plants 
it was reported that they frequently 
are consulted on equipment. None 
were available to salesmen. 
15) Purchasing agents 
In three of these ten plants there 
was no purchasing department as 
such. In five out of seven cases 
where such a department functions, 
two or more bids were required as 
a matter of policy. In case of any 
variation in specifications the alter- 
nate quotations had to be approved 
by an engineering or production 
executive as indicated. But in the 
event of no change in specification 
the purchasing agent could take ad- 
vantage of better price or delivery. 
In most cases, he was still required 
to secure approval for substitution 
to show that specifications were ac- 
tually equal. 





TABLE Il 
Manufacturers from Whom Direct Mail 
Received Regularly 
RE eee ee 7 
From tess than $ companies reguilorly............. 10 
From 6 to a dozen componies.................406. 2 
le iis icckcnvcndecincreserene 1 
Some’ innadkecttmbdebbnblan 6 
ESR IE OPT ee 10 
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It has been shown by the chart «n 
page 37 that in the case of t 
orders (one each in ten different 
plants) there were 91 men who wee 
concerned in one way or another 
with suggesting, selecting or c 
firming a choice of vendor. This 
does not include engineering staff 
members, members of the board of 
directors and others which the study 
revealed were concerned with tlie 
entire project, but not contacted or 
individually linked to this order by 
the field investigators. Nor does it 
include those (indicated in Table 1) 
who are frequently consulted on 
equipment, but who did not enter 
into discussion on these particular 
cases. 

Penetration of Direct Mail 

After the first studies were under 
way the decision was made to at- 
tempt to see what penetration of 
manufacturers’ direct mail existed. 
We were particularly concerned 
with learning to what extent, these 
key specifying factors, not available 
to salesmen, were being reached di- 
rectly and personally by mail. The 
method used was to ask (a) if the 
respondent regularly received manu- 
facturers’ bulletins and catalogues 
through the mail, and (b) approxi- 
mately how many companies sent 
material regularly. Because of the 
late start, only 36 men in four com- 
panies were asked the above ques- 
tions. Their response to “a” and 
“b” are given in Table II. 

The suggestion that lead to this 
attempt to get specific data on direct 
mail coverage came from the fol- 
lowing interviewers’ reports from 
previous studies, not included in the 
table above: 

“In this transaction, no direct mail in- 
fluence was found. Furthermore recol- 
lection of specific pieces of direct mail 
influence was negligible, and limited to 
a few costly publications of the large 
corporations. Several comments of the 
excessive volume and poor informativ 
value of manufacturers’ literature wer 
made.” 

“Manufacturers’ literature or p! 
tional material was nowhere in evidenc* 
and the key buying influences disclaimed 
receipt of any such inf.rmation, 
from the vendor or from other eouip- 
ment manufacturers.” 

The four companies from w iich 
complete answers to this ques'1on 
were obtained from the men who 
wrote the specifications and req ''s! 
tions, and actually named the et 
dor, report respectively that: one 
(Continued on Page 124) 
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Basing Point Ruling May Force 
Vast Industrial Market Shifts 


Congress to study impact of f. 0. b. pricing on industry, 
appraise anti-trust statutes. Court decision effect clouded. 


‘\ITCH of the cement and steel 
\ industries to f.o.b. pricing has 
brought forcefully into focus the 

economic implications of the 

[C crusade to crush the basing 

int system of delivered prices. 

Since the new pricing system 
ins substantially higher costs for 
ny producers located at a distance 
m the major points of supply, the 
lk pattern of competitive rela- 
ships among sellers and among 
vers may change substantially. 


ost dislocations may be cush- 


during a period of shortages, 
important changes in market 
rns would be inevitable once 
seller's market disappears. 
he first reaction among some in- 
strial leaders has been to run to 
ress for a reappraisal of the 
ist statutes, with a view to- 
egalizing what once existed. 
the political consequences of 
pricing are by no means as 
rent as the economic. 
Started With Pittsburgh Plus 
decentralization is the conse- 
ce of f.o.b. pricing—that’s fine 
many southern, midwestern 
western members of Congress. 
1 others may find it a lot easier 
f.o.b. run its course than to 
the risk of voting to modify 
ust statutes which have been on 
oks so many years. 
C has been after the basing 
since the Pittsburgh Plus case 
arly three decades ago. But its 
until Con- 
gt enacted the Robinson-Patman 
Discrimination Act 10 years 


£-. was a losing one 


ned with this omnibus statute, 
onclusively convinced the Su- 


By STANLEY E. COHEN 
Washington Editor 





preme Court in the glucose and 
cement cases that the basing point 
pricing system was little more than 
engine’ which, 
freight’ and 


a “reciprocating 
through “phantom 
“freight absorption,’ enabled indus- 
try members to systematically match 
competitors in distant markets by 
discriminating against nearby cus- 
tomers. 
Chief FTC 
point issues is Walter B. Wooden, 
associate general counsel who was in 
charge of the cement case. He sees 
the cement decision as the equivalent 
of the atomic bomb—an_ ultimate 


sp ykkesman on basing 


weapon, against which there is no 
defense. 

When Mr. Wooden discusses a 
basing point deliveted price system, 
he is referring to a system involving 
quotations for 
from a place other than the place of 
actual manufacture or shipment. 


pricing purposes 


“Tf the individual shipper or pro- 
ducer always calculated his delivered 
price by adding the actual freight 
from his own place of production 
or shipment there would be no oc- 
casion to use the term ‘basing 
point’,”” he says. 

“When sellers systematically ab- 
sorb freight, they do so by sys- 
tematically basing upon a competi- 
tor’s place of shipment and to that 
extent are calculating their delivered 
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prices from a point other than their 
places of actual shipment.” 

\s Mr. Wooden sees it, his vic 
tory over the basing point “may be 
our last chance to restore and pre- 
serve a real competitive economy, 
one in which local enterprise is not 
the stunted and _ stifled victim of 
predatory discrimination.” 

Presumably, the decisions have 
also outlawed zone pricing systems 
where prices are calculated from 
points other than the point of actual 
production or shipment. 

Fairless Points to Need For 
Standard Merchandising Method 

Mr. Wooden looks at the basing 
point delivered price system as an 
effort to stabilize 
prices by preventing the buyer from 


industry-wide 


having any voice in price making. 
ven among the sellers, he says, it 
is a price estabished by the leaders 
to serve their own interests. 

But Benjamin F. 
dent of U. S. Steel Corporation, con- 
tends that the systematic meeting of 


Fairless, Presi- 


delivered prices of competitors is 
essential to the maintenance of com- 
petitive industry in this country, and 
of great benefit to many businesses, 
large and small. 

To the contention that it is still 
legal to meet the competitor's price 
in any individual transaction, Mr. 
Fairless answers, “It is unrealistic 
to suppose that our subsidiaries can 
market satisfactorily more than 50,- 
000 tons of finished steel each day 
throughout the year without the use 
of a standard merchandising 
method, fully understood by both 
buyer and seller.” 

He explains that the method of 
matching prices developed naturally 

(Continued on Page 122) 
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How Does Your Trade Mar 


Rate as a Salesman? 


By ROBERT A. BURNS 
James Thomas Chirurg Co. 
New York City 


HEN the brothers Smith, man 


ufacturers of cough drops, 
were casting about for some means 
of distinguishing their new product, 
rlanced in a mirror—and there 


~ 


the \ 
it was! The bearded brothers, or 
Trape and MARK as they are now 
affectionately known, became what 
is probably the most famous trade 
No other Smith 


brothe rs, at any rate, can make that 


mark in the world 


statement 

Identifying a product or its maker 

all that the early trade-marks had 
to do—was a relatively simple mat 
ter in those days, like branding cat 
tle. Life itself was simple. For one 
thing, there weren't so many inter 
demands upon people's time 


\lso, ad 


vertising had not become the mighty 


ests, o1 


—oOr sO many merchants 


economic torce 1ft 18 today 


With little 


less sales promotion, almost any 


business competition, 
and 
kind of trade-mark served the put 
pose. Everyone knew, for example, 
without having to be told, that the 
symbol AsP 
Atlantic & Pacific 
which was enough to know. For the 
\eP had no competitors then, to 


stood for The Great 


Tea Company, 


speak of, and you wouldn't be apt 
to contuse the letters A&P with a 
soap powder, say, or a national radio 
network. There weren’t any soap 
powders or radio networks 

Chere are 


thousands of products and services 


\h, but there are now ! 


that didn’t exist when the Smith 
Brothers went into business in 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. What's more, 
today there are scores of competing 
products and services for sale. Which 
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means that you have to work harder 
for a share of the market. And that, 
it should go without saying, goes 
for your advertising, too. 

\ company’s trade-mark is, or 
should be, an integral part of every 
advertisement the company runs. It 
should be in there helping to make 
the sale or, at least, make a favorable 
and lasting impression. Yet it’s sur- 
prising, when you thumb through 
the current advertisements, particu- 
larly in business papers, how many 
of today’s trade-marks either are not 
working for the advertiser, or are 
going about it only half-heartedly. 


They Leave No Mark 

With one or two notable excep- 
tions, the trade-mark that confines 
itself to initial letters 1s a poor sales- 
man by 1948 business standards. It 
says nothing and, in the modern 
welter of advertised brands, will 
mean nothing to the reader. Can 
CSC, MT or PB help you? Very 
likely they can, but you would never 
guess it from those initials. Yet these 
are trade-marks, displayed in adver- 
tisements in a leading publication. 
\nd that’s all there is to ’em! 

\t about the time that the found- 
ers beard was beginning to disap- 
pear from advertising and packag- 
ing, another type of trade-mark 
came into vogue. This is the coat-of- 
arms idea which takes such forms as 
a punch press rampant on a field of 
phosphor bronze. This sort of thing 
may have been good business prac- 
doubt 
whether it contributes anything to 


tice once, but | seriously 


the sale of goods today. People are 
too busy, exposed as they are to so 
day, to 
bother trying to associate this piece 
of heraldry with that product. Such 


many impressions every 


Here are three essential elements 
of the trade mark with sales pull 


trade-marks no longer serve the pur- 
pose ; they merely take up space t! 
could be put to better use. 

If it can no longer be done with 
mirrors, then, as the Smith Brothers 
managed to do, and if monograms 
and heraldry are out, what 1s the 
mark of a good trade-mark ? 

\ trade-mark pulls its own weight 
when it, at least, gets the company 
name across, and in an easily read- 
able manner. If this can be done in 
a distinctive way, without sacrificing 
legibility, so much the better. There 
are many instances in which adver- 
tisers, through consistent use of 
particular type-face or unique han- 
dling for the company name have 
succeeded in creating a memorable 
trade-mark. B. F. Goodrich, 
example. 

Unfortunately, 


not all advertisers 
are so well known in their fields as 
Goodrich is in rubber. Furthermore, 
new prospects are constantly « 
ing up through the ranks of yout! 
who must be educated. When, along 
with the company name, some indi- 
cation is given of what the adver- 
tiser has for sale, it makes for a 
more effective trade-mark. This 
may be accomplished either by word 
or design, or a combination of these. 
How Today’s Top Trade Marks 
Are Put Together 

The Electric 
Company has established a distinc- 


Storage Battery 


tive style of lettering for its tr 
name, Exipe. Nothing is leit to 
chance, however. Immediately un- 
der the Exipe you will find the 
word BatTeries. Monsanto uses 4 
large block M as a background for 
the company name, then thought 
fully adds, CHEMICALS-PLASTI:s t 
form a trade-mark which, I am - ure, 
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to 


amiliar 
minum is another advertiser who 


everyone. Keynolds 
to the who-we-are-and- 
what - we - make of trade- 
An advertiser, it might be 


ngs 
school 


cS 


i. with imagination. On what 
ars to be an aluminum sheet 
the words REYNOLDS ALUMI- 
t in bold raised letters. In the 


ut, one edge of this plaque is 


which suggests alumi- 
fabrication and leaves no doubt, 


niy, 





in anyone’s mind what 
nolds does for a living 
In the Owner-Benefit 
Oil 


ivertising 


Gulf Corporation, in 


paper a . combines 


bearing the 


ties the 


workman- 


amer which neatly 
1 
together a 


product identit 


ication. 


Ls e best trade-marks, however 
in there pitching 
still a 


all it the basic 


ntain 
| element. ( sales 
owner-benefit, or what you will 
reason for 


Isa 


buying the prod- 


or service advertised (rather 
product or service, 
at all). 


lany of these trade-marks out of 


1 competing 


g 
| 

substitute, or nothing 

yp-drawer, its interesting to 

obvious refinements of 


trade-marks. Some 


Company 


lar +] 


e along the line, management 


bly new blood coming into the 


the yood sen 


ig FEY NOLDS 
ALUMINT) 


i, 


PLYMOUTH 
Graze t¢poducld 





SANDO 


that the founder’s beard and medal- 
lion suitably inscribed — “Since 
1856”, were no longer enough for 
an age in which there are as many 


different industries as there were 
manufacturers not so many years 
ago. 


New Life In Old Trade Marks 
Without 


value 


sacrificing whatever 
soodwill the old trade- 
have had, these modern 
He 
read if 
at least will have 


and 


mark may 


versions tell more of the story. 


who runs may and, even 


that’s all he reads, 
learned something about the adver- 


tiser—and (most important!) what 


product 


lakes the or service adver- 


tised unique—deserving, in other 


words, of the reader’s consideration. 

\ good case in point is Plymouth 
Cordage Company. Here is what 
must | 


inal trad 


ave been the company’s orig- 
mark—a whaling ship set 


e 
in a life - marked, 
Py rH 


advertising, 


preserver 
1824. But 
this becomes 


part of a larger design which in- 


YMOI in today’s 


merely 


cludes in display type: “PLYMOUTH 
Cordage Products” and a good-rea- 
‘The You Can 
Trust Because It is Engineered For 
Your Job”. That says something! 
Not Plymouth 
you to know, but enough to make 
of Plymouth 
Company next time you need rope. 

Sandoz Chemical Works, manu- 
; life 


trade- 


son-why, Rope 


everything wants 


vou. think Cordage 


dvestutts, 
Its 
(letter S in a triangle) 
this: “SANDOZ 


facturer of puts new 


and ‘“‘sell’’ into original 
mark design 


by prefacing it with 


BATTERIES 


SP Gasotw HOSE EQUIPMENT 


OWENS-FORD | 
x GLASS 


EVERYTHING IN 


— 





TV 
nc- THE ROPE TOU CAN TRUST BECAUSE {tT 1S ENGINEERED FOR YOUR 108 
— 

To 

she 

iit 

- ' 

.? py, LIBBEY: 
tor 

} {- 

t ) 

re, 
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Wrinks attad wie Giles | 


Each 
inci- 


textiles”. 
“Sandoz,” 


thinks ahead with 
letter in the word 
dentally, appears in a different color. 
Thus, at a glance, the reader learns 
(1) that Sandoz stands for color— 
all kinds of color; (2) that Sandoz 
is a progressive organization; and 
(3) that Sandoz is concerned with 
textiles specifically, with making 
textiles better. No combination of 
initials could possibly tell you that! 

Yale & 
Company has a winner, too, in its 
“Trade Yate Mark” lock 


securely in a panel which contains 


Towne Manufacturing 


famous 


this convincing reason for specify- 
ing Yale: The Locks Used the 
World’s Leading Lock Experts. 
\ny doubt in mind as to what 
Yale is selling here? 
men should go along with that! 


by 


your 
Even Harvard 


Adds Selling Lines 

Few names in American industry 
are 
Pont. Over the years, E. I. du Pont 
de Nemours & Company have in- 
vested great sums of money to pub- 
Who hasn't seen 
it—on packaging and in advertising, 


more widely known than du 


licize that name. 


in the familiar ellipse. Some adver- 
tisers might be content today with 
such But not du 
Pont. The ellipse has become part 
of a new, more informative trade- 
mark—a color panel which includes 
the word, Plastics, and also Better 
Things for Better Living Through 
Name of the 
he product being advertised, as well 


a trade-mark. 


Chemistry. advertiser, 
eood reason for buving. There’s 
(Continued on Page 97) 
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Effective Plant Bulletin Boards 


Economical Employe Media 


The bulletin board is one of management's most useful media of 


ment ae snsultant 
New mre X& Sammon 


Ch 


M NAGE 


Part 4 
NE of the faintest signals on 
the management line of com- 
munication with emploves is sound 
ed by the plant bulletin board. This 
is the device which, crudded with 
dust and accessible only by scram 
bling over miscellaneous hardware, 
advises workers that an important 
meeting was to be held a year ago 
last Tuesday, that a safe worker ts a 
happy worker and, in those factories 
where resistance to change ts at a 
more spectacular level, that we can 
Slap the Jap by subscribing to the 
Second Wat loan 
Those harried members of man 
wement who dolefully regard the 
crippled condition of employer-em 
ploye communication, might do well 
to give some thought to the plant 
bulletin board. It is the most flex 
ible, one of the most effective and 
certainly one of the least costly of 
all the devices of employer-employe 
communication. It can do a bigger 
job and in many instances do it bet 
ter than the plushier products of 
the front office, for a fraction of the 
cost. Why management fails so com 
pletely to utilize a medium clearly 
geared to its interests is something 
vour poor scribes cannot  under- 
stand. 


Picture Board Pulls 

\ plant bulletin board is a me 
dium of daily contact; not just once 
a day, but often dozens of times a 
day. It is a swift, punchy medium 
of communication because its phy 
sical form compels it to tell its story 


briefly It is bv its verv nature a 
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By ROBERT NEWCOMB and MARG SAMMONS 


communication with employes. It is also one of the most neglected 


pictorial niedium, and with the aver- 
age plant audience, pictures outpull 
ordinary text a hundred to one. 
Since communications in many com 
panies are poverty’s stepchildren 
anyway, the bulletin board fits into 
the most niggardly budget. It is 
flexible from the time point of 
view, since a properly established 
bulletin board program can absorb 
an announcement and get it to the 
people, not in a matter of weeks or 
days, but in a matter of hours or 
munutes, 


How To Plan It 

Yet any audience poll, seeking to 
establish the utilization of bulletin 
hoards in plants, produces the dis- 
mal conclusion that not one plant 
in fifty is making proper use of 
this powerhouse of communication. 

The great, thundering excuse is: 
“Lack of time; nobody's got the 
time.” But lately management has 
begun to take the time, to set aside 
in the work-span of a competent 
individual the hours he needs to 
develop and handle a_ continuous 
program of communication by bul- 
letin board. Without such an indi- 
vidual, and without the time allow 
ance the individual needs, the pro- 
gram is doomed before it starts. If 
you can't arrange it that way, you'd 


be wiser not to try it at all. But 
where management has discerned 
the value of the medium and _ has 
determined that such a program 1s 
an important part of any successful 
communications operation, the plant 
bulletin board is paying off. 

It's not easy to generalize about 








plant bulletin boards because, while 


people are pretty much the sai 
wherever you find them, no 
1 


ly alike. Many 1 
tors enter into the noodling beh: 


plants are actua 


bulletin board 


layout of the plant, 


content; physi 
nature of t 


’ 


operations, average intelligence level 
of the employes (you pitch your 


stuff higher to the skilled worker 
status of 
tions, ratio of men to women, and 


employer-employe — rela 


lot of others. These are all consid 


erations that must be taken into ac- 


count; if you flub on one, it is apt 
to affect the whole program. [i 
cause it’s a project built largely 

trial and error (you can’t come wy 


with all the answers the first time. 


or probably the second), you 


be changing and refining the boards 
~ ~ sS 


in many respects during the « 


weeks. 


Check These Points 

However, here are some p* 
that ought to be borne in mind 

1) Location. Put the be 
where people can see them. 
many plant boards are in are: 
great congestion; too many a! 
isolated areas where they arent 
seen. It isn’t hard to check 
traffic and pick the right spots 
it's well to test your boards 
readership after they are up, an! be 
prepared to move them if the 
are wrong. 

For example, there are altog 
too many bulletin boards abo 
close to time clocks—these at 
choices because the traffic is ast 
The single sentence, big-tvpe 1¢* 
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Von ATULATIONS 


sew 20 year club members 





men are celebrating too! 


te 

“ WIVERSITY STUDENTS VISIT MALLEAPLE PLART; Leet week 26 

” students in mechanical engineering at UT. of #. Extensian 

7 toured cor malleable fountry. They showed greet interest 

- ie our sechanived solding and our eelting methots. They 
—ee firet queetions an melting at Sf2T STONE, and talved om- 
“ a pany policies with E. 0. J°WES, Guides were trainses DICE 
———— MEIOHT, BOR JONES, PRED TONTPUR and KEITH OTLSERT. Mon ic 


gromp are students of RAY SFR ER 
te oom gaining practical experie: 


PLANT BULLETIN BOARDS of Belle City Malleable Iron Company 


and Racine Steel Castings Co., of Racine, Wis., 
origin exclusively. News events of the week are 


with short caption copy; service anniversaries are noted. Bulletin or 


caught in a split 
here, but don’t 
detailed notices too close to a 
If the clock is in a wide 
however, and the board can be 


set up on the wall opposite the clock, 


sag that can be 


is ail right 


af ck. 


reading 
the 


and good, provided 
n’t create congestion in 
n't try to catch plant employes 
liately upon entering or leav- 


ng the plant; they may be rushing 
t it the whistle in the first in- 
or hurrying to get home in 
cond. One of the best spots 
rest rooms. (Some readers 


bserve, with virtuous dismay, 
mployes shouldn’t be encour- 


agec to loiter in rest rooms. The 
ans\ <r to that is: They loiter any- 
ind they may as well loiter 


bly ). 
ating boards, bear in mind 


rage eye level. If the boards 
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wheels, 
in operatiamn. 


eteaty raming ) 
by we for the past eight years. 


mr Clee Club is elacrt 
» ‘® presented ic We 








, University professor the 
noe in Perearne! Dept. 


use material of local 
covered pictorially, 


are too high or too low, part of the 
content is bound to be missed. 

2) Physical appearance. Bulletin 
boards in a good 50% of the coun 
try’s plants are so filthy that they 
to the human eye. 
Boards ought to be cleaned, 
kept clean; material ought to be se- 
Color is 


are revolting 
and 


cured under clean glass. 
helpful, not only for copy back- 
grounds but for board trim. If the 
area is dark, as it sometimes must 
be, put a light above it so people 
can see it. 

3) Physical size. Unless you are 
supplementing your material with 
posters that need display space, size 
doesn’t matter much. The board 
ought to be big enough to carry all 
the material it should carry, and 
small enough so that a reading of 
the board won’t take too long. (Two 
to two-and-a-half minutes is about 
right). 
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KNOW OUR PRODUCTS 


INTERMAT TONAL SaRVESTRR COMPakT 18 ONE OF ODOR CUSTOMERS, 
at Belle City oo sake the front lower bolster at sup- 
porte the whole front end of the tractor and the front 
Tt withetands the sole stress of the tracter 
Ses circled area im picture at right). 
This is me of ow 
for Internationa) 


Tete going beck in the sand soon. 
be, heaving “ooo 





Tl © ot eae eS 


CIRCLED AREA SHOWS MOLD ABOUT T) 8D DUMPED 


wee Pallet LI 


READY TO GO: 


"jumbo" typewriter is used to type copy. Twin board covers end use 
story of casting made in plant, shows casting in use on International 
Harvester tractor. Feature below describes new pallet line and shows 
how it operates. Maintaining a successful bulletin board takes time. 


4). Timing. How often the mate 
rial should be changed depends on 
how long it takes the audience to 
see and absorb it. In the average- 
size plant, ten days to two weeks ap- 
pears to be about the proper period, 
although weekly changes are not 
uncommon, and some plants even 
provide daily changes. 

Timing can be personally checked, 
which is virtue of the 
plant bulletin You don't 
need the professional nose-counters 
to tell whether stuff is 
being looked at or not; just walk 
out in the plant and see for your- 
self. 

5) Variety of material. Bulletin 
board builders should change the 
type of their material frequently. 
There are few fixed features on the 
properly built board, and even when 
an announcement should remain on 

(Continued on Page 100) 
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another 
board. 


you your 
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Smooth the Workings Of Your 


Agency-Client Machinery 


Cooperation and collaboration with your agency 


means you get more for your advertising appropriation 


By WESLEY W. McGREGOR 
Ronalds Advertising Agency 
Toronto, Ont. 


EGARDLESS of the size of 

vour advertising budget, $1000 
or $100,000, you can get better ser- 
vice and more effective advertising 
from your agency without adding 
a dime to the pot. 
all a matter of two factors. One, a 
clearer understanding of agency op 
eration. Two, in knowing better the 
man who helps guide your advertis- 


Basically, it’s 


ing expenditure—your account ex- 
ecutive. 

Agency executives who glance at 
these pages on the Q.T. may relax, 
this is not an exposé of the tricks 
of the advertising trade. Bona fide 
tub thumpers have no secrets from 
clients. Moreover, the suggestions 
do not demand more work on either 
the agency's or the advertiser's 
part. Instead, both parties will save 
time, and perhaps money too, for 
the entire plan boils down to stream 
lining the present method of servic- 
ing advertising accounts. Before 
the actual ways and means of uni- 
fying agency-advertiser relations are 
briefly an 
advertising agency’s function. 


discussed, let’s clarify 


You Buy Agency Hours 


Broadly speaking, advertising 
agencies sell service, in the form of 
merchandising ideas, campaign plan- 
ning, copy and layouts, media advice 
and publicity. It is also their duty 
to handle daily thousands of routine 
orders to publishers and suppliers. 
Consequently, in order to make a 
fair profit, just so many hours can 
be expended on each client, depend- 
advertising ap- 
manner in 


ing largely on the 


propriation It is the 
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which these hours are utilized that 
interests us most. So, let’s discover 
how to get the most out of them in 
the form of better advertising ser- 


vice. 
Contact the Man Who Counts 


When a bolt, brush or bottle 
salesman calls upon a company, a 
purchasing agent usually listens to 
his story. A would-be employe is 
directed to the office manager or 
personnel director. When an agency 
man calls, however, he may be 
greeted by the office boy or the 7th 
vice president. While countless ad- 
vertisers employ trained advertising 
managers to work with the agency, 
far too many pin this label on some- 
one with a so-called “flair for writ- 
ing.” When such a member of the 
staff isn’t revising a mailing list, or 
creating a house magazine with scis- 
sors and paste, he finds time to talk 
with the account executive. Later, 
Junior totes copy and layouts into 
the general manager who may hold 
them for a week. 

By cracking this bottleneck and 
allowing the account executive to 
see the general manager, time is 
saved. Besides, intelligent discus- 
sion can be carried on and instruc- 
tions given without fear of vital 
points being misinterpreted in the 
retelling by the pseudo advertising 
manager. 

If an advertising department 1s 
to be maintained, it is well to 
employ a competent executive. The 
duties this executive can shoulder, 
and results he can produce, will 
more than take care of his salary 
if a company is advertising-minded. 
Besides the time devoted to agency 
relations, there are sales promotion 
plans to create and carry out. He 
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can also be of great value to the 
sales department. He can direct 
public and industrial relations pro- 
grammes and market research. Best 
of all, his knowledge of advertising 
will keep the agency on its toes. 

By way of illustration let us sup- 
pose that an advertiser spending 
$25,000 has neither advertising de- 
partment nor advertising manager 
The sales manager directs advertis- 
ing plans, okays copy and layouts 
In round figures, let us assume that 
his agency contact man spends about 
10 hours a week on the account 
Conferences with the sales manager 
may require three of these hours, 
while some are given to creative 
work and planning. The remainder, 
however, may be chewed up in con- 
tacting other members in the cli- 
ent’s office digging up photographs 
and special information. Should this 
extra leg work require three hours 
per week, it is time that could be 
used to better advantage, on the 
client’s part, by the account execu- 
tive in planning ahead, copy testing, 
watching competition more closely, 
and other important details. An ad- 
vertising manager could supply all 
the data needed by the 
quickly as part of his regular duties 
Cut Discussion Time With 
Planned Monthly Meetings 

A proven method of handling this 
situation, without an advertising 
manager, is the monthly meeting 
The following plan, suggested by ‘ 
manufacturer who felt that agenc) 
visits required too much of his com 


agency} 


pany’s time, worked wonders. 

The nature of this company was 
complex. Several lines were ‘al 
dled. From an agency standpoint it 
was like dealing with half a «ozeM 

(Continued on Page 48 
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COVER PICTURE STORY 


Continuity in Advertising 
Builds Socony Position 


Cutaway third-dimensional drawings of machinery 
rival Gargoyle and Flying Red Horse as trade-mark 
for 80-year old line of industrial lubricants 


-— INSISTENCY in industrial 
4 lubricants advertising is pay- 
ge dividends in readership, re- 
sponse, and sales for Socony-Vac- 

im Oil Co. 

\ strong believer in continuity in 
advertising and family identity for 
product lines, the maker of Gar- 
govle lubricants. has been advertis- 

¢ its products for more than 80 

\nd today—-some 18 years since 
the old Vacuum Oil Co. joined 
Standard Oil Co. of New York in 
Socony-Vacuum Oul Co.—the an- 
lubricants _trade- 

rk is still teamed up with the 

ghly-merchandised consumer 
lucts trade-mark, the 
Red Horse. 


nt Gargoyle 
1 


Flying 
ut Socony-Vacuum, continuity 
family identity go much deeper 


repetition of a trade-mark. 





» Place to Pinch 


a Penny wae 


The right a! here saves tor more then « costs! 


Basic sales ideas and ce py themes 
are repeated year-in and year-out 
in all industrial lubricant campaigns. 

And one graphics idea—the cut- 
away drawing that shows lubrica- 
tion in action—has been repeated 
for seven years, so often, in fact, 
that it has become a strong identify- 
ing trade-mark for all Socony-Vac- 
uum lubrication ads. 

The cutaway drawing technique 
is employed consistently in a broad 
management campaign in executive 
magazines and in a dozen-odd ver- 
tical campaigns to such industrial 
markets as textiles, metal-working, 
power, paper, coal mining, metal 
mining, diesels, refrigerators, elec- 
trical, compressed air and railroads. 

By maintaining the cutaway illus- 
tration technique and family identi- 
ty in graphics throughout the hori- 


zontal and _ vertical campaigns, 


How to moke o River -- 
, 


Run a Railroad! 


World's 
Biggest “Eye” 





Floats on Oil 





Socony assures that each ad sup- 
plements the job done by each 
other. 

Socony’s industrial advertising 1s 
designed to appeal to both audiences 
that influence purchase of lubricants 

(1) managment, looking toward 
unit costs, and (2) operating per 
sonnel, with an eye toward improv- 
ing production. 

The management campaign, ap- 
pearing in such magazines as Busi- 
ness Week, Newsweek and Time, 
appeals to the purse strings with a 
four-factor sales story: more con- 
tinuous production, lower mainte- 
nance costs, lower power costs and 
lower ultimate lubrication costs. 

The vertical campaign, in busi- 
ness papers, appeals to production 
machine 


managers, foremen and 


operators with specific copy and 1il- 
(Continued on Page 50) 






How much 






do you pay this 





Power Giant? 


Using Newspaper 
Advertising to Spot 
Industrial Buyers 


When your industrial prospects are unknown 
but are concentrated in a limited area, or 
when one territory is behind its quota, news- 
paper advertisements may prove effective 


By WILHELM FERDINAND 


—— SE THREE advertised 
items are scarcely the sort of 
] 


thing to pop out of your newspaper. 


r madust? 


same issue along with 
enticing perfumes for women, he- 
man tweeds, and bears and dolls 
for kids, the above mentioned indus 
trial items rolled up a high reader 
ship trom the industrial market; 
further, captured enough inquiries 
to justify their insertion. 
Newspapers are usually a costly 
and wasteful medium for advertis 
ing technical products, compared to 
the backbone of industrial media, 
business papers. However, under 
certain circumstances, judiciously 
selected newspapers can perform 
merchandising and advertising jobs 
faster and more thoroughly than 
industrial papers or business week- 
lies. Newspapers can be employed 
effectively : 
1) When a specific territory, which 


suffers the blues and is not con 


tributing its share of business, 
must be stimulated. Also, when 
distribution outlets are to be estab- 
lished in a given territory 
When a horizontal market com- 
posed of top executives must be 
reached for the purchase of a 
liversifed uses” product 
an organization wishes to 
od will in the commu- 


The examples of newspaper adver- 
tisements included with this article 
illustrate these three applications of 
newspapers to the advertising of 
industrial products or services. 

It frequently happens that a rich 
industrial market produces only a 
minor share of its potential business 
in spite of the presence of a qualified 
representative. The manufacturer 
can either increase his sales force in 
the area, or he can pepper the re- 
calcitrant market with direct mail 
pieces. 

Increasing an industrial sales 
force, even by adding only one or 
two men, is a costly remedy. Indus- 
trial salesmen, trained in the work- 
ing intricacies of their products, can- 
not be unearthed with ease. Trans- 
ferring a man from another terri- 
tory robs Peter to pay Paul. Even 
if by remote chance a salesman or 
two were dispatched to the ailing 
market, too much time would be 
required to help the market, at a 
cost minimizing whatever _ sales 
gains might be made. For a me- 
dium-sized manufacturer with a 
technical product, this solution falls 
short of the mark...time and cost. 

The answer might be direct mail, 
if a complete, accurate mailing list 
of the people who influence the buy- 
ing decision is available; or for a 
new product, a list of the people 


(Continued on Page 120) 


Three companies that got results from these 
Sunday newspaper ads are: Standard Steel 
Spring Company, top; Lamson Corporation, 
center; General Tire & Rubber Co., below. 
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Researching the New Product 


Success with a new product requires sound action at each step 


By WILLIAM J. STOKES 
Research Director 

G. M. Basford Company 
New York 


Part 2 
- HE preceding article we dis- 


ussed pre-production research 
on the new product. This research 
should be conducted before tooling 
for production and its objectives 
should be the gathering of facts 
which will prove or disprove: 
1) That a market existed for the 
product. 
2) That the potential volume was 
arge enough to be interesting. 
3) That the competitive and 
profit situation was favorable. 
4) That economical distribution 
e new product could be ob- 


1 


taine 

This article will 
phases of researching the new prod- 
uct hich follow the pre-produc- 
b. For the purposes of this 
article we shall assume that man- 


cover some 


agement, acting on the basis of data 
developed by field research, has al- 
ready decided that expenditures for 
tooling and production are justified. 
The sreat decision has been made 
and the product is to be sent to 
mar} 


is Just Begun 


ver the fact-finding job is 
lar m complete. The research 
man no more abandon the new 
Produ | than a physician can aban- 
don ew born baby. The doctor 
must) everything in his power to 
help infant through the critical 
irst s ges and on to a happy and 
healt! rowth. So too, the research 
man ild be an essential member 


of the team which is hebping the 
new product along. 

To continue the analogy, one of 
the first things the physician does is 
decide on a proper diet. So must the 
research man help in planning the 
promotional diet which will insure 
healthy development for the new 
product. Good timing requires that 
this job be done before the distri- 
bution pipelines are filled and the 
product is actually available to po- 
tential users. 

Now, then, is the logical time to 
examine some of the questions most 
likely to arise when promotion for 
the new product is planned. They 
fall, generally, into these categories : 

1) Questions regarding the type 
of promotion material to be used 
(presentation portfolios for distri- 
butors, space advertising versus di- 
rect mail, spot radio versus local 
newspaper, dealer mat service, con- 
sumer booklets, dealer displays, 
Cte. }. 

2) Questions as to appeals to be 
emphasized (snob appeal, appeals to 
reason, secondary advantages, etc. ). 

3) Questions on allocation of 
if dealer folders, display 
pieces, mats, etc., are to be used. 
(Should dealers be charged for 
these items’ Should charges be 
nominal or based on costs? What 
are competitors doing?) 

4) Questions as to the distribu- 
tion of promotion material. (Should 
it be offered to all distributors and 
sent only to those requesting it? 
Should some promotion material be 
packed with every order or should 
salesmen take orders for promotion 
pieces When they take orders for 
goods?) 

Here again the answers must be 
right. With the costs of producing 


costs 
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printed matter increasing steadily, 
the price of being wrong is greater 
than ever before. Costs of creative 
work are rising equally fast and 
aiming promotion in the wrong di- 
rection, failing to make the most 
effective use of creative skills and 
production budgets, is wasteful and 
costly. 

This needed effectiveness can be 
assured by getting the right answers 
to the questions which arise at this 
time and they can best be answered 
by field research at the distributor- 
dealer level. Sometimes this re- 
search can be of the very simplest 
type, done quickly and at negligible 
cost. A short time ago we were 
faced with the question of whether 
or not to allocate a certain share of 
a promotion budget for cut-out dis- 
plays for dealer show rooms. 


Data from Dealer 


Physical examination of a few 
typical showrooms, and discussions 
with some representative dealers 
convinced us that the displays would 
not be used in the trade outlets 
handling the product. The same in- 
terviews brought out clearly the 
need for data booklets on a higher 
technical level than preliminary esti- 
mates had indicated. The net results 
were, first, a substantial dollar sav- 
ing by the elimination of an expen- 
sive die-cutting job which would 
have been ineffective and, second, 
increase in the effectiveness of 
necessary promotion. 

Similar brief surveys can have 
equally rewarding results. Dealers 
can tell you quickly whether or not 
they use mats and if so, what sizes 
they use. They can tell you what 
their customers ask about, what 

(Continued on Page 108) 
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|CONTINUED FROM 


Pace 44] 


Agency-Client 


While different depart- 
ment heads okayed their particular 
contributed 


compani 

advertisements, many 
criticisms on all ads. 

This set-up necessitated the con- 

the client several 

and spending time 

our men. The gen- 

not too happy with 

phazard routine that wasted 

many hours, streamlined the opera- 

tion by instituting monthly adver- 
ing meetings. Not only did it save 

time both for the 

the agency, 

better all 


how the 


advertiser and 
but it was conducive to 
around advertising. Here’s 

monthly meeting idea 
worked 

Once during a month every exec- 
utive who has anything to say about 
the company’s advertising meets 
with the agency personnel responsi- 
\ll advertise 
ready for presentation are 
brought to the 


ble for the account 
ments 
conference for ap- 
proval by everyone. 
Cuts Conference Time 

Then, new advertisements to be 


Lf photo 


graphs and technical data are re- 


prepared are discussed 
quired, someone is given the respon 
sibility of supplying the agency with 


the material Advertisements fot 


the most part are planned two to 
three months in advance of publica 
tion 

Next, a | if 
tisements that are to run in the next 
1S discussed While the 
1S prepared by | 


loht! 
ign 


sugges sted advet 
two months 


ompany familiar 


' 


, ’ . 
\\ mark nang and Stock 


forms of 
ussed, let’s 
of under 
executive and 


his job. Here, too, will be discov- 
ered other ways and means of saving 


time. 
Haggling Doesn’t Help 

Perhaps the number one sugges- 
don't 
Reach for a blue ribbon instead of 
a blue pencil if the overall idea is 
sound. If the theme doesn’t make 
But if the 
idea is good, and the copy tells the 


tion is haggle over copy. 


sense, Start from scratch. 


story clearly and forcibly, don’t fine- 
comb it for pet expressions omitted, 
sentences that are started with 
“and” or other odd words that may 
or may not help do a better selling 
job. It’s an old tale but a true one 
that ten 


slightly different words to write an 


copywriters would use 


advertisement \nd while all of 
them would express practically the 
same idea, who can say, without 
testing, which would be the best 
advertisement. 

When it comes to technicalities, 
by all means bring the blue pencil 
splitting 
Basically, copywriters should 


into action, but without 
hairs. 
be better writers than advertising 
managers. They are paid to write 
good copy and unless they produce 
material that is worthy of their em- 
ployer’s name, and sells good, they 
work for someone else. An hour 
spent correcting copy, in the pres- 
ence of an account man, when it 
isn’t essential that the copy should 
be changed, is just an hour wasted. 


This time could be invested in d 


cussing ideas for future campaig: 

The worst offender, as far 
wasting productive time is ¢ 
cerned, is the client who cam 
make up his mind about advert 
ments he wants to run. Another 
the advertiser who will not suppl 
the agency with the necessary fact 
to work from. Result is that 
vertisements are thrown together 
press date with a combination 
off-balanced layouts and 11-min 
copy. 

Work Ahead of Today’s Ad 

The answer, of course, is to work 
ahead and think in series, instead of 
individual ads. Here’s an actual 
instance. 

Both agency man, and advertis- 
ing manager of a company selling a 
particular industrial gadget, experi- 
enced trouble every month when a 
new advertisement had to be pre- 
pared. One particular 
ment, however,. based on a user's 


advertise- 


case history, changed the picture. It 
looked and read so well that the 
agency man sold the advertiser on 
the idea of obtaining 12 such case 


histories for a regular series. Al- 


though it took some prompting, the 
advertising manager supplied 
data. Within two weeks he 
shown the complete campaign and it 
proved to be the best ever run 
that product. This alone was wort 
(Continued on Page 114) 





Distributors Head for the Fields and Discing Practice 


FIRST HAND INFORMATION is what these Ford tractor distributors get at Deer Lele 


Hills Farm at Clarkston, Michigan, where Dearborn Motors operates an outdoor class'° 


om 


Distributors team up with Dearborn instructors to work in the field getting first hand know ecg 


of the equipment they sell. These men then operate similar training courses for their « 


siers. 
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Heavy Equipment Makers Parade their Muscles 


IG BUILDERS of big ma- 
chinery that builds big things 
‘in a big way. 


(hat is one impression the visitor 


kes away from the 1948 Road 
w of the American Road Build- 

rs Association, held July 16-24 in 
es of exhibit space surrounding 
cago's famed Soldier Field. 


he road builders’ flair 


vpical of t 
showmanship was the demon- 
tion road-building equipment at 
in grading and paving an 
18,000 square yard airplane park- 
g area of Chicago's Northerly Isle 
uystrip, just across a lagoon from 
e acres of exhibits. 
international Harvester Compa- 
settled, for 1948 at least, a 
lly battle with Allis-Chalmers 
who makes the biggest or most 
rful crawler tractor. IH had 
ral Exhibits and Displays turn 
e “largest tractor ever built.” 
ver-scale wooden model as the 
ant element in the Harvester 


most construction equipment 


rs employed more orthodox 
ls, with motion pictures, slide 
working models and_ trans- 
demonstrate 


points of the ma- 


ies all helping 
chnical 
vy that builds roads, bridges, 
ind airports. 


Barber-Greene’s slide show 

“Highway, U.S.A.” showed high- 

way highspots across the country in 
With 


glasses road 


col Zs special 


builders 


stereoscopic 
viewing 
viewed some of their own most 1m- 
achievements. The com- 
pany also handed out a_ pictorial 


pressive 
map of ‘“Barber-Greene City, 
showing the equipment, which is 
described on the reverse side, in ac- 
tion. Other films took construction 
men pictorially out to where the 
roads are built by machines of such 
companies as Wayne Motor Sweep- 
er, Armco Metal Products, 
crete Division, Maxon Construction 


Dump- 
and many other equipment manu 
facturers and distributors. 

Tiny models of equipment using 
Timken roller bearings traveled on 
a miniature road. Chicago Rawhide 
and other companies used plastic 

to show where thetr pro? 
ucts went into machinery. Several 
exhibitors used transparent plastic 
models to show interior workings 
of machinery. Gruendler Crusher & 


Pulverizer Co. showed size plas- 


tic models which are used by service 
engineers as demonstrators. 


Models of old-time 


were shown by Austin-Western and 


machinery 


by Page Engineering to contrast 


with the latest developments in 
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crushers and dragline buckets. Eu 
clid had an axle under plastic—a 
favorite method among exhibitors 
of showing moving parts. A work- 
ing scale model demonstrated Sauer- 
Tautline 
Barber-Greene put up a toy bucket 


man Bros.’ Cableway. 
loader as a drawing prize. 

\ special road show booth was 
built by Hough Co., in 
the shape of the company's inverted 
I. trademark. It 


Frank G. 


was finished in 


company colors of orange, white 


and black and housed a chromium 


plated working model. Pioneer E1 
gineering Works set up 
log cabin. The Buda 
welded pipe as a base for 
motive diesel engines and 
company colors painted 
the engines 01 
were mounted on blue-tin 


navy and 


In an orange frame. 
Isa icson Iron Worl < 
be spotted a mile in their 


hats, red ties, white shi 


ing 
name and company patel 
sleeve. The company trad 
a seal balancing a ball on its 

was reproduced bigger than life 
atop the Isaacson patio but the Chi 
cago winds twice got the ball away 
from the seal. As eye-catching as a 
pinball game was the exhibit of the 


(Continued on Page 114) 
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Socony Advertising 


lustration on plant problems and 
solutions for them. 

Both campaigns feature the “So- 
cony-Vacuum Correct Lubrication” 
slogan that has grown out of years 
of advertising, and has become the 
basic theme of all lubricant cam- 
paigns. 

soth employ cutaway drawings— 
views of 


three-dimensional inside 


machines—to increase interest, and 
to put across the basic sales stories. 

Socony-Vacuum adopted the 
third-dimensional seven 
years ago when it was seeking a 


drawings 


better way to show lubrication in 
action. They are the result of close 
technical collaboration between ad- 
vertising and engineering depart- 
ments, agency writers and artists. 
The art is from blue- 
prints, 
and other technical material sup 


prepared 
photographs, parts-catalogs 
1 
plied by engine designers and build- 
ers. Sometimes as many as 20 en- 
gineers see and approve the draw- 
Ings before they are published. 
Each vear socony adds scores of 
drawings to its library, today one of 
the largest, most complete of its 
kind in U, S. 
the same drawings will be used in 


industry. Frequently 


publication advertising, direct mail 
and instruction booklets 

Socony receives hundreds of re- 
quests for reprints of the ads each 
vear from machine builders, engin- 
eers, production managers, libraries, 
universities and colleges. 

Typical of news subjects chosen 
for the management campaign is the 
“World's Biggest Kye” 
on this month’s INDUSTRIAL Mar- 


illustration 


KETING cover. The ad was prepared 
In co-operation with Mt. Palomar 
the California Institute 


of Technology and engineers of Gen- 


technicians, 


eral Petroleum Co., west coast So- 
cony afhliate 

The giant hvydro-generator illus- 
trated in the ““‘How to Make a River 
Run a Railroad” advertisement was 
prepared in co-operation with West- 
inghouse Electric Corp. 

Other general management ads 
use such headlines as ““No Place to 
Pinch a Penny,” “Are You Starv- 
ing a ( rolden Goose to Save Chicken 
Feed?” and “How Much do You 
Pay This Power Giant” to feature 
the fundamental four-factors of the 


50 


sales program, greater production, 
lower maintenance, etc. 

The cutaway drawings work 
equally well in the vertical industrial 
advertising in business papers, 
where the appeals are focussed as 
closely as possible on the job prob- 
lems of operating personnel. 

For example, the “Pacing a 
Whirlwind” ad in American Wool 
& Cotton Reporter, Textile Bulle- 
tin, Textile Industries and Textile 
W orld, illustrates an important tex- 
tile problem, speed, and points out 
how a Gargoyle product, plus So- 
cony- Vacuum service, 
solves this problem. 

Similarly, the “Squeeze! Grab! 
Lift!” ad in black and red, tells 
American Machinist, Iron Age and 
Steel how selection of the “correct 
lubricants” solves the problem of 
shock loads in heavy foundry equip- 


engineering 


ment. 

Each vertical ad features Socony- 
Vacuum “correct lubrication 
for every machine . . . for every 
operating condition.” 

And “headline” boxes repeat the 
identification “Inside Knowledge on 
Lubrication Problems,” emphasiz- 
ing engineering service and experi- 
ence. 

Does the advertising get results ? 
Admen at Socony-Vacuum and at 
\dvertising, the Socony 
Repeated surveys 


Compton 
agency, think so. 
show wide reader interest in the 
campaigns. 

Despite the technical nature, the 
campaigns get consistently high 
Starch (reader attention) ratings. 
One ad, appearing in Time a few 
years ago, obtained what the So- 
cony people believe to be the highest 
readership rating ever received by 
an industrial ad. 

Socony-Vacuum salesmen and en- 
gineers carry copies of the adver- 
tisements as door-openers and sales 
clinchers. They report many sales 
as the direct result of specific ads. 
More important, they report that 
this continuing advertising effort 
builds prestige and good-will among 
their customers. 

Best evidence of results—Socony- 
Vacuum leads in sales of high qual- 
ity industrial lubricants. And, So- 
cony’s management believes that the 
consistent twin advertising cam- 
paigns—to management and operat- 
ing personnel—have played a part 
in establishing and maintaining this 
position. 


a Whit!- 
wind 


Squeeze! j 
.. Grab! 
..« Lift! 
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-Vacuum Correct | 
FOR EVERY MACHING EVERT OPERATING CONDITION 


VERTICAL campaign in business paper 
to operating personnel with solutio 
problems of each specific industr 
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Advanced Food-Plant Engineering 
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Advanced Food Plant Engineering 


TOMORROW'S profits in your company can be 
read from today’s blueprint of processes and 
operations. If that blueprint pictures anti- 
quated equipment and methods, your stock- 
holders are due for a disappointment. If it 
shows advanced food plant engineering, the 
stockholders of your more backward competi- 
tors will hold the bag 

Never before has production efficiency paid 
such big dividends, or inefficiency paid such 
small ones. High cost of labor is the reason 
In a typical food plant the men workers are 
paid 90 cents to $1.35 an hour, women, 80 cents 
to $1.00. The time has passed when a lot of 
low-priced labor could be used in lieu of an 
efficient plant 

In three years, one of the large bakeries 
spent $11 million for new plant and equipment, 
and has earmarked an additional $34 million 
The goal is to cut the direct labor cost of 
baking 50 percent and increase profits by one- 
half. Advanced methods ranging from auto- 
matic handling of bulk materials to continuous 
mixing and faster packaging are being utilized. 
Continuous band ovens are replacing the old 
reel ovens and saving $1.20 per 100 Ib. in the 
production cost of a typical product. 

This bakery may have a more ambitious 
cost-reduction-through-modernization program 
than most, but other progressive food proces- 
sors are moving in the same direction. They 
are attacking costs particularly through con- 
tinuous processing and more efficient materials 
handling. They are out for more efficient pack- 
aging operations, too. But advanced food plant 
engineering is utilized to improve many other 
aspects of the operations. 

A large fruit canning company expects to 
have all of its processing on a continuous basis 
within a year. “The importance of the elimina- 
tion of batch operations in favor of continuous 
is immediately apparent. It is one of the im- 
portant means by which we combat constantly 
rising costs of material and labor.” Better 


and more uniform quality, together with im- 
proved sanitation, are plus values of this com- 
pany’s continuous processes, 

In a progressive milling company, a sizable 
engineering and research staff is continually 
applying the latest knowledge of food plant 
engineering to new installations and to the 
revamping of old ones 

Another nationally important food processor 
tells us that food plant engineering is only in 
its infancy and that increased costs of labor 
and materials are lending greater importance 
to progressive engineering. 

In the dairy industry there is a definite 
trend toward continuous processing, notabie 
examples being short-time high-temperature 
pasteurization and continuous freezing of ice 
cream. A continuous process for making butter 
has been developed, and a continuous steriliz- 
ing process has gained favor in making evap- 
orated milk. 

Everywhere in the food processing industry 
you find this line of thinking: “The present 
trends in labor and material costs are placing 
a new emphasis on the importance of engineer- 
ing in food plants.” The food processor is 
feeling the squeeze of competitive pressure on 
ene hand and cost pressure on the other —a 
situation which demands constant revaluation 
of plant technics. 

Cost cutting, of course, is but one of many 
advantages realized from advanced food plant 
engineering. Better quality and improved san- 
itation are others already noted. Then to these 
you can add increased capacity, better working 
conditions, and improved public relations. 

Because of the current importance of mod- 
ernization, FOOD INDUSTRIES will publish a 
series of articles about food plants utilizing 
advanced engineering. We start with a report 
on a model small-city dairy plant in this issue 
Many more articles on advanced plants in a 
variety of food processing industries will fol- 
low in subsequent issues. 


EXECUTIVE EDITOR 
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Forecasting 

n the futur “? husiness is a 
Forecast Every decision to in 
crease inventories or production 


schedules, or to increase bank loans. 
s preceded by a prediction that busi- 


ness 31s going to slay good, or get 


better; and every decision to curtail 


operations tollows a conscious o1 
unconscious forecast that business is 
going to decline. Just about 95% of 
the job of controlling inventory in 


vestment 18 an exercise in torecast 


caster should not be confused with 
ut more specialized, 
helds of market research and of con 
sumer marketing. Business forecast 
ing, as it will be treated in these 
articles, 1s concerned with the fu 
ture state of general business. Mat 
ket research, on the other hand. 
deals with the problems of customer 
demand in single industries or the 
over-all consumer market for some 
peciiic product. Business forecast 


I 


ing and market research are com 
plement in Studies of market de 
mand ft specific products usually 
assume the conditions of good gen 


eral business, and the results are 


given in terms of its probable mar 


ket under such conditions. Actual 
sales of the product for a given year 
can be ately estimated only by 


combining the results of both studies 

competitive demand and the busi- 
ness conditions that may be antici- 
pated in a particular industrial mar- 
ket or in the general consumer mar 


ket over the specified period. 
Nose for New Directions 


The forecasting job is, in many 
respects, like that of the physician, 
who is employed to keep his patient 
well. In both situations the first re- 
quirement is to know the patient, 
his past history, his present condi- 
tion. It is a job of continuous diag 
nosis. The forecaster should know 
in what respects business is healthy, 
and in what respects it is abnormal, 
ind in danger of decline. 

The forecaster’s next problem is 
usually more difhcult. It is to sense 
the direction that business is going, 
and how long it will continue to go 
in that direction. Sometimes the di- 
rectional signs are easy to follow, 
ind at others very difhcult. When 
business has just passed through a 
dramatic crisis, it is not difficult to 
see that a boom has ended and a 
decline of months or possibly years 
lies ahead. Or when recovery finally 
is evident after a depression, even 
the man in the street should be able 
to predict a year or more of irregu 
lar improvement. 

However, the signs are not so 
obvious most of the time. For many 


professional forecasters there was 





SSIRCO Salesmen Learn Their Job from the Roof Down 
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HAMMER DRILL—At a recent SSIRCO sales meeting, company executives and salesmen 
took a crack at practical application of Southern States Iron Roofing Company products. On 
the theory that they should know what they're selling, salesmen from 13 Southeastern states 
attended a two-day meeting full of such activities as practice in putting on SSIRCO roofing. 
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almost zero visibility from V-J Dz 
until the spring of 1948. The pos 
war prosperity and full employmer 
it was feared, would end most ar 
time. In the middle of an upswi 
or downswing there are few depen 
able signs that tell the business man 
how long that phase of business w 
continue. This is where a knowled 


of the characteristics and past b 
havior of major business cycles 
comes to the aid of the forecaste 

It is not possible to say exactly when 
any individual cycle upswing 

downswing will end, but it is pos 
sible to say, based on past experi 
ence, what the “life expectancy” of 


the current movement is. The past 
performance of business is the m 
dependable long-range indicator of 
its future behavior. 


Calculate the Curve 


It is also helpful in finding the 
answers to know the significant f: 
tors—those that strongly influence 
the major turning points of general 
business, and those that may decline 
without affecting the foundations of 
general business. On many occasions 
even experienced forecasters wort, 
about the wrong things. In the 
spring of 1947, for example, de- 
clines in soft goods and in retail 
trade were diagnosed as the begin- 
ning of general recession or depres- 
sion, which, as we know, did not 
happen. One of the major problems 
of diagnosis is to recognize the 
really significant factors, and to 
ignore the unimportant symptoms 

A still more difficult diagnostic 
problem is to estimate the level that 
business will reach before the turn. 
This may not be so difficult on the 
upswing because the top level ot! 
business activity will be limited—in 
physical output, at any rate—by our 
capacity to produce—by the man- 
hours the labor force is able and 
willing to work, and by production 
facilities and the availability ot 
basic raw materials. Not all periods 
of prosperity, however, press 
against these physical boundar! 

The more elusive question con- 
cerns the low point of an imminent 
or beginning depression. Most 
ple—and forecasters are peop °— 


dislike to face bad news, and post 
pone the recognition of unplee:ant 
facts as long as possible; so 10st 


predictions during the early s* ze 
of depression are much too opts 


(Continued on Page 58 
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Tocsin to top-drawer process industries subscribers every Monday is Chemical 
and Engineering News, with its bright red cover and news-magazine 
appearance. Its arrival heralds important reading—“timely” news on industry, 
research, labor; government regulations, interpretations of important 

events; new products, trends, highlights, new processes. 


And why is C&EN so timely? Because its nationwide network of highly 
trained news-gatherers keep 7 teletypes yammering incessantly in the 

C & E N offices. Complete, red-hot industry news, clearly ‘and concisely 
reported, explains Chemical and Engineering News’ unusually high reader- 
ship, which can be translated into highly profitable advertising readership. 


A bell-ringing total of 65,590 subscribers (a sensational new high that 
makes C & E N unmatched for circulation as well as readership in its 
field) rely on Chemical and Engineering News to keep them fully in- 
formed of every phase of the fast-moving process industries. Such 
comprehensive coverage, plus thorough penetration, assures you of 
utmost advertising effectiveness. 


Whatever you have to sell— heavy equipment, light equipment, chemicals 

and raw materials, or any one of 100 allied products, it will pay you 

handsomely to investigate Chemical and Engineering News—the largest— 
circulation publication in the billion dollar chemical process industries. 


CHEMICAL AND ENGINEERING News 


A PUBLICATION OF: 


THE AMERICAN CHEMICAL SOCIETY 


ADVERTISING MANAGED BY: 


REINHOLD PUBLISHING CORPORATION 


NEW YORK - CHICAGO - PHILADELPHIA - CLEVELAND - SAN FRANCISCO - LOS ANGELES - SEATTLE 
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Forecasting 


tic. This «vas obviously true for the 
decline from 1929 to 1932. Fortune 
magazine reports that a group of 
New York stock market analysts 
had been 85% right in predicting 


upturns a long period, and 


over 

75% wrong in calling downturns. 

Business like stock 
market analysts, are natural opti- 
mists. If they were not, they would 
not be business men. It will be clear 
that there considerable 
guesswork in this phase of the fore- 
to predict the ex- 


men, these 


must be 


casting problem 
tent of a decline 
that the forecaster is attempting to 
and especially 
spend their 


when it is realized 


guess how people 
business people 
liquid capital or will increase their 


bank loans in the pessimistic atmo 


will 


sphere of deep depression. 


To answer these various ques- 


tions with a reasonably good bat- 
ting average, the forecaster needs a 
good kit of tools. It would be a seri- 
ous mistake to over-simplify the 
task or to minimize the training and 
equipment that is needed. But, for- 
tunately for the business man, who is 
compelled to do his forecasting as 
an incidental part of the day’s work, 
daily experience is the first and most 
essential training that the forecaster 
needs. In fact, the rare genius, with 
only the training that is gained from 
daily business experience, will, by 
sheer natural ability, develop a bet- 
ter forecasting sense and judgment 
than some professionals with far 
more tormal training and more spe- 
cialized experience in forecasting. 
Some Basic Principles 

In this and the articles to follow, 
I shall attempt to give, at least in 
outline, a description of the skills 
which sound 
what informa- 


and information on 
forecasting is based; 
tion is necessary, and how it can be 
used; and also some popular 
methods of forecasting that should 
There should be no 


forecasting can be 


be avoided. 

thought that 
learned in one easy lesson; at the 
same time, it should be possible for 
the busy man to discover the basic 
requirements of the forecasting art, 
and be that although 
there is no exact science of predic- 
tion, there also is no reason why 
should be 


convinced 


business forecasters 
classed with astrologers. 


Fortunately, we can start with 
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one principle of aggregate eco- 
nomics—the economics of aggregate 
business, of total income and total 
employment—that is so self-evident 
and that is so closely connected with 
general experience, that it is uni- 
versally accepted. This is the direct 
relationship that exists between total 
expenditures or total spending on 
the one side, and the level of busi- 
ness activity, aggregate income and 
employment, on the other. 

If business men are confident of 
continued consumer demand and 
good profits, and consumers are con- 
fident that the jobs and incomes will 
continue or increase over the near- 
by months, and both business men 
and consumers spend freely, busi- 
ness will be good. On the other 
hand, if people are fearful of the 
future; that consumer buying may 
decline, that prices may fall, or jobs 
may disappear, and if they hang on 
to their money, the very things that 
are feared will tend to come to 
pass. In a measure, people make 
their own prosperity or depression 
by optimistic spending or by pessi- 
mistic hoarding of income or capi- 
tal. The level of spending deter- 
mines the level of business. 


Second Principle Illustrated 

A second principle which is not 
so self-evident, but which is still 
generally accepted, is that business 
activity increases and aggregate in- 
total employment rise 
whenever funds—in addition 
to those previously in use—are in- 
troduced into the production and 
distribution system. And in the op- 
posite direction—business, income 
and employment decline if funds 
previously in use are taken out of 
use by hoarding—by the failure of 
business men and consumers to 
spend all of their current incomes, 
or by reducing bank loans—either 
for present consumption or for 
some form of investment. In com- 
mon business language, the income 


come and 


new 


earned in a year depends on the 
amount of money capital used; if 
more capital is used (spent), income 


increases ; if capital is held idle, or 


bank loans reduced, income de- 
clines. 
The operation of this principle 


may be more easily seen from a 
simple illustration. Suppose a self- 
sufficient community, located on an 
island, produces all the goods and 
island people need. 


“imported” from the 


services the 
Nothing is 








mainland; nothing is “exporte: 
There is a certain amount of money 
in circulation in the community to 
finance the production and distribu- 
tion of all the goods and services 
produced. Just to simplify the ari h- 
metic, let us suppose that this money 
capital is “turned over” once a year, 
The annual income is equal to the 
money capital. We will also assume 
again, just to simplify the example, 
that prices, wages and the methods 
of production do not change. 


New Funds Mean Upswing 

In this island community there 
will be no change in annual income, 
no change in employment, and no 
change in the physical volume of 
goods and services, year after year, 
providing no new capital (money) 
is brought into use, and nobody 
holds any part of his year’s income 
out of use. It is immaterial how the 
money is spent—whether for food 
or houses or machine tools—just as 
long as all the income is spent. If 
any part of the year’s income is 
hoarded, as currency or as idle bank 
deposits, the next year’s income will 
be lower because the capital in use 
has been reduced. The constant rate 
of turnover of capital into income 
insures this relationship. 

Now suppose some of the busi- 
ness men of the island get together 
and decide to build a new factory. 
We will assume that new capital is 
raised for the purpose. While the 
factory is being built, the expendi- 
ture of these additional capital 
funds increases incomes—principal- 
ly by payment of wages and for 
materials—and total income is in- 
creased by the amount of the addi- 
tional expenditures. In order to in- 
crease income to a still higher level 
for a second year, more new capital 
must be found and used. But part 
of the additional capital can come 
from the successful operation of the 
new plant, in producing more it 
come out of which there will be 
larger savings, and more profits out 
of which business firms will retain 
some part for plowing back into the 
business. 

This is the most important prin- 
ciple we have to deal with iv the 
field of forecasting business «ctiv- 
ity. If new funds are being spent, 


business may be expected to i 
prove; if, on the contrary, sore ol 
the funds already in use are vith- 
drawn by hoarding—by failue (0 


(Continued on Page 62 
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ndustries 


First in readership in the chemical-process field—time 


and time again—has been the record of CHEMICAL 
ENGINEERING. And no surprise to those adver- 
tisers and agencies who are familiar with the job it 


is doing. 


juilds top readership in the 


As always, it’s the editorial that builds the readership 
— that brings together the audience for the advertis- 
ing. And down through the years CHEMICAL EN- 
GINEERING has hammered out the editorial pattern 
that competes successfully for the reading time of 





busy men. So that for production, management and 
engineering men in the chemical-process industries, 
CHEMICAL ENGINEERING has become essential 
—an investment in reading and study, they say, that 
has more than repaid them for the time they spend 
with its editorial and advertising pages. 

Your advertising in CHEMICAL ENGINEE RING 
will economically and effectively capitalize this alert 
and interested readership. 


One independent study after another shows CHEM- 
ICAL ENGINEERING out in front — with a con- 
sistency that leaves no doubt as to its supremacy 
among production, management and engineering 
men in the chemical-process industries. (We urge you 
to nail down this fact for your own market pattern 
with your own readership study, made over your 
own customer-prospect list.) 








HIGH SPOTS OF CURRENT 
ISSUES THAT BUILD INTEREST OF 
VALUE TO THE ADVERTISER 


THE EDITORIAL STAFF OF CHEMICAL ENGINEERING — 
THE LARGEST IN THE FIELD —THAT BUILDS 
READERSHIP FOR THE ADVERTISER 


To thoroughly examine CHEMICAL ENGI- 
NEERING is to quickly come to the realiza- 
tion that here is a publication that gives to 
its readers an editorial content that is un- 
paralleled in range of material and its im- 
portance to management, production and 
engineering men in the chemical-process 
industries. The following can only hint at 
the wealth of material in each issue of 
CHEMICAL ENGINEERING. 

We'll gladly send copies of any of these 
articles if you are interested. 


The editorial plans and purposes of CHEMICAL ENGINEERING are effective- 
y implemented by the largest full-time editorial staff of any publication in the 
hemical-process field. 

Each editor is an authority, respected by the industry not alone for his technical 
ind engineering knowledge but for his contributions to the advancement of the 
adustry as an editor of CHEMICAL ENGINEERING. 


NEW YORK STAFF 


AUGUST ISSUE 
A Study of Industrial Migration 
Birth of a New Alkali Industry in Mexico 
The German Method of Producing Concen- 
trated Hydrogen-Peroxide 
Behind the Iron Curtain, the Czechoslova- 
kia Chemical Industry 
Chemical Engineering Report on the Cana- 








1 D rkpatrick, Editor ames A. Lee, Managing Editor 3. Theodore R Olive, Associate 
1. Henry M. Batters, Ms BA. ad Edmond C. Fetter, Assistant Editor Joseph A dian Chemical Industry (This is another 
ssistant Edit Lester B. Pope, Assistant Editor 8. Richard W THh§ Assistant to “CHEMICAL ENGINEERING's Monthly 
). Richard bt W. arren, Assistant Editor . 10. Roger Williams, Jr., Assistant Editor Reports’ — one of the many editorial inno 
SAN FRANCISCO WASHINGTON vations by this publication. The report series 


HOUSTON 


wos started in 1940.) 


SEPTEMBER ISSUE 
The French Chemical Industry 
Petroleum and Fuel Developments in the 

Midwest 

Synthetic Resin Production 
Pulp and Paper in the Midwest 
Chemurgical Progress in the Midwest 
Chemical Engineering Report on the 


Midwestern Chemical Industry (Another 
of Chemical Engineering's Popular Monthly 
Reports) 


13. J. V. High- 
tower, Southwest- 
ern Editor 


14. Don Loomis, 
Washington Editor 


ae 


Callaham, Pacific 





Coast Editor 12. James F. Cosgrave, Assistant Pacific Coast Editor 


‘ addition, these editors, devoting all of their time t2. CHEMICAL ENGI- 
NEERING, draw on the nation-wide network of McGraw-Hill editorial offices 
ad the McGraw-Hill World News Serv ice in 66 foreign cities for valuable 
‘tional and world-wide information for CHEMICAL ENGINEERING readers. 











McGRAW-HILL PUBLICATION 
330 West 42nd Street, New York 18, N.Y. 
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Forecasting 


spend all of current income—then 
business will certainly decline. 

So far nothing has been said con- 
cerning the nature of the spending 

the purposes for which new funds 
are spent. In the example, the 
spending was for a new factory 
for investment goods. But it is not 
necessary that the new funds be 
spent in this way. New funds can 
be spent directly for food, clothing, 
other kinds of consumer goods. The 
principle still holds: New funds 
spent for any purpose will increase 
current income, output and employ - 
ment. 

This is an interesting subject 
whether new funds are more ef 
fective in increasing income and 
employment when spent for invest- 
ment or when spent directly for 
I would like to dis- 
cuss it fully, but space forbids. 


consumption, 


However, experience and com- 
mon sense tell us that new funds 
spent for investment are generally 
more effective, and more permanent 
in their benefits, than new funds 
spent directly for consumption. | 
will cite two major reasons to back 
up this common-sense conclusion. 

When new funds are spent for 
investment purposes, income is in- 
creased proportionately. When peo- 
ples’ incomes are increased, reliable 
records, extending over the past 8 
years, show that the American peo- 
ple have spent just about the same 
part of total income for immediate 
consumption purposes. The confi- 
dence that led to the original expen- 
diture of investment funds will lead 
to the expenditure of the larger sav- 
ings and retained profits resulting 
from the larger total income. There- 
fore, all of the larger income will 
be spent, and total business activity, 
employment and income will con 
tinue at the higher level. 


Demand for New Investment 
But when new funds are spent 
directly for consumption (the new 
funds may come from past savings, 
government 


consumer credit, or 


subsidies, or other income pay- 
ments), there is no such certainty 
that the increased income (now re- 
ceived principally by business men) 
will be re-spent immediately for in 
vestment, and so keep the new funds 


Whether the addi- 


tional income, received by business 


in circulation 
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Millions of People Changed Our Name 


/ 


Y 
ARMCO STEEL conronarion | 





LONG AND THE SHORT OF IT—Finally 
even ARMCO people got tired of writing 
out The American Rolling Mill Company and 
adopted their trade-mark name which, in 48 
years, had become the symbol by which 
customers identified the company. ARMCO 
announces its official change of name with 
full page ads pointing out that it happened 
because more people knew the company 
by its advertising name than by its real name. 


men will be spent to replenish in- 
ventories, or to increase production, 
or for new investment, depends 
greatly on the prevailing business 
conditions. During the long depres- 
sion of the 1930’s, new funds for 
consumption, distributed by the 
federal WPA, soon accumulated in 
the idle bank deposits of business 
men. 

In either case—with new funds 
for investment or new funds for 
consumption—the crux of the mat- 
ter is demand for new investment 
or the confidence and the opportuni- 
ties that lead to expenditures for 
investment. 

The second reason why new 
funds spent for investment pur- 
poses are more effective, concerns 
the very important question of the 
source of the funds. New permanent 
funds for investment usually come 
from savings and profits ; both grow 
with the cost reductions that come 
from improved methods of produc- 
tion, the improved equipment and 
the increased use of mechanical 
power that have been typical of 
American industry during all of its 
history. 

New funds for consumption may 
come from several sources such as 
past savings, consumer credit, o1 
government relief 
payments; as, for example, during 


subsidies and 





depression. There is, however, io 
inexhaustible source of new perma- 
nent funds for consumption 4s 
there is for investment. 

This conclusion as to the ov: 
riding importance of investment « 
penditures carries with it many in- 
teresting implications that are out- 
side the scope of these articles. One, 
nevertheless, may be mentioned in 
passing. If new funds for invest- 
ment are the major support for a 
high sustained level of activity and 
employment, it is just as important 
to the rank and file of labor as it is 
to management, and, in fact, to 
every American, that ample funds 
for investment be accumulated con- 
tinuously. This means that savings 
and profits should be maintained 
at a high level; and that if savings 
and profits show a declining trend, 
then employment and incomes can 
be expected to decline to lower levels 
some time later. 


Forecaster’s Fundamentals 

We may now collect and sum- 
marize these few fundamental prin- 
ciples on which sound forecasting 
of over-all business conditions may 
be safely based: 

1. Spending related to the pro- 
duction and distribution of 
goods and services creates in- 
come and establishes the level 
of business activity and em- 
ployment. 

2. An increase in the level of 
business activity requires the 
spending of new funds. 

3. The most effective and perma- 
nent way to increase business 
activity is by the expenditure 
of new funds for investment. 

These simple principles greatly 
assist the forecaster and narrow the 
field he must cover. His problem has 
been narrowed to the study of ex- 
penditures related to production and 
distribution ; and, more particularly, 
to expenditures for investment pur- 
poses. 

The next article of this series will 
describe the nature of investmen! 
which includes private investment 
and government investment, the his- 
tory of investment expenditures and 
how they have been related to ust 
ness activity. This discussi 
funds for investment is of fu da- 
mental importance, because we \ave 
seen that investment expend: :res 
are the most dependable gu to 
business activity. 

(To be continued. ) 
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Display Ideas and 
Production Ability 


Burton-Rodgers, Inc. 
have established a four- 
teen year record of lead- 
ership as designers and 
builders of quantity 
point-of-sale aids in 
wood, paper, masonite, 
plastic, metal, or silk 


screen, 
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Armed Forces Rulings on Advertising 
Need Congressional Clarification 


Our Washington correspondent writes that the 
General Accounting Office “will soon score a 
complete victory” in its long-term drive to out- 
law trade and technical advertising as a legitimate 
business expense of defense contractors. The 
GAO “watchdogs” apparently consider adver- 
tising in the same light as Hollywood swimming 
parties for procurement officers. 


At best, the government auditors feel manu- 
facturers should dig into their own pockets to 
pay for advertising out of profits after taxes. 

The GAO has apparently imparted this atti- 
tude to the Armed Forces auditors, who are cur- 
rently re-writing the famous “Treasury Decision 
5000” and the Navy “Green Book” that gov- 
erned accounting methods and contract re-nego- 
tiations of manufacturers selling to the govern- 
ment during the war. 


Although “TD-5000” did not consider adver- 
tising generally admissable as a cost item in de- 
fense contracts, Army and Air Force auditors 
generally approved trade and technical advertis- 
ing as legitimate “administrative costs.” 

Their attitude was governed by the realization 
that the aviation, ordnance, and ship-building 
industries could never expand rapidly and train 
thousands of engineers, supervisory employes and 
workers without the aid of a strong technical 
press to exchange design and production experi- 


ence at all levels. 


The Navy adopted this attitude formally, in 
its “Green Book,” ruling: certain types of 
advertising of an industrial or institutional char- 
acter placed in trade or technical journals, not 
primarily with the ohiect of selling particular 
products, but essentially for the purpose of offer- 
ing fivarcial subport to such trade and technical 
information for the industry, are not really an 
advertising expense to effect sales so much as an 
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operating expense incurred as a matter of polic) 
for the benefit of the business and the industry. 


This ruling approved only “advertising to sup- 
port an industry paper,” or less politely, “hand- 
out advertising.” 

In spite of this ruling, many manufacturers 
did outstanding service and institutional adver- 
tising jobs during the war. Their advertising in 
general contributed to industry’s war production 
and to intensive war effort on the home front. 


Now the GAO and the Armed Forces auditors 
seek to delete even this tenuous ruling from their 
guides. 

It is time for industry to step forward and 
demand a strong Congressional endorsement of 
advertising’s key role in our industrial economy, 
in peace and war. Such a resolution would recog- 
nize how objective advertising: 

1. Cuts industry’s distribution costs 
2. Creates volume that helps lower production 


costs 
Spreads technical information that li Ips 
industry produce faster, better, cheaper 


~e 
. 


4. Encourages manufacturers to improve on 

plants, equipment, methods . . . better 

equipping their industries for defense 

Secures needed investment for plant ex pan- 

sion 

6. Attracts and holds competent workers, en- 
gineers, executives 


~~? 
. 


7. Contributes to more stable sales, produc- 
tion, employment. 


In short, how sound industrial advertising 
strengthens industry, and, in turn, the nation. 


Minor administrative officials should not be 
permitted to “legislate” sweeping bans on this 
kind of advertising. 


Map Barrett 
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“PATTERNED PUBLISHING” 


sharpens your sales contacts with engineers and 
designers of electrically operated products... 






TYPICAL PLANT COVERAGE 



















L wrensive reader interest in a business publication is not accidental. 


In the case of ELECTRICAL MANUFACTURING, it stems from a publish- 


At the Springfield, Vt. ing program that is cut to a definite pattern. 

plant of Bryant Chuck- 3 : . 

ing Grinder Co., the 4 The field is clearly defined. It embraces all manufacturers of elec- 

primary readers of . ’ . é 

ELECTRICAL MANU:- trically operated machines, appliances, apparatus and equipment. 

FACTURING are the re aes 

Chief Engineer, Devel- The individuals selected as readers within each plant or labora- 

opment Engineer, Elec- : 2 . 

trical Engineer, and tory are also clearly defined. They are the engineers, designers and 

the Electrical Research ° ; d 

Engineer. executives responsible for product development. Only men with such 
responsibilities and function are qualified for the primary readership. 








ELecTRICAL MANUFACTURING tailors its editorial pages to this selec- 


tive reader audience. Every article’is pointed to the specific prob- 











At the Syracuse plant of lems of the builder of electrically operated products. 

Easy Washing Machine . " ° a ° ° 

Corp., monthly copies of @ Timely articles by top authorities stimulate and inform the reader 
ELECTRICAL MANU- = . , : — , 
FACTURING are ad- in every important phase of product electrification and design. 

dressed to the Chief . ° P ° ° P 
poe oo et aes Whether the discussion deals with relays or rivets, motors or mica, 


neer, Research Engineer, 


and Industrial Designer. the subject is treated exhaustively, yet with time-conserving brevity. 


Matching the editorial program to the needs and interests of the 


selective readership is ‘‘patterned publishing."' 





At the Chicago plant of Central 
, Scientific Co., (instruments and 
laboratory apparatus) ELEC- 
TRICAL MANUFACTURING 


caso, we chet ‘oom ELECTRICAL MANUFACTURING 


Engineer, Director of Research 


SS Lees Oe THE GAGE PUBLISHING COMPANY * 1250 Sixth Ave., New York 20, N.Y. 


designer. 
be ile s 11 —w we * 


| a bt Electromagnets 





Make it YOUR formula for effective market cultivation! 
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Sales Promotion Ideas 


Day & Night Road Show Plays to 20,000 


Road show troupers of the Day 


& Night \ fg Co., one of the Dres 


ser industries, are on the home 


h of a 20,000 mile tour that 


il 


| demonstrations of company 


carri 

products before 20,000 dealers, util 

ities. architects. plumbers and heat 
ing met 

our two-ton trucks full of prod 

| gy equipment wert 


‘f caravans. The 


hree slide color films, 


heater, the second 
appliances, and the third 
» advertising and sales promo 


tion program 


The Day & Nighters 


wav in .\pril with two teams. one 


under \\ (,. Cartter, 
south: the other, 


lLloward 


director rf 
sales traveling 


headed by 


lerris, assistant 
director of sales, making a swing 
ot the southwest and mid-western 
States 

The two units this month will 
have completed the equivalent of 


nve coast-to-coast treks. 


¢ Business Clinic Helps 
Movie Screen Dealers 
Professional management assist 
unce for dealers is the latest hook ir 
trade relations 
\lembers of the National \sso 
ciation of Visual Education Dealers 
will discuss their own operating 
problems lually and confi 
dentially with two Northwestern 
during the 
\ug. 8-11 at 


rit 


rsitv consultants 
mvention 
hicago 

\nderson and 
the NU Col 

will advise 

rroblems as 

rating costs. 

Sponsor clinic, 


Mig. Corp., Chicag 


» maker of 
ection screens, will receive 


rom the consultants 


66 


got under 


Mobile Phone Helps 
His Industrial Sales 


FIRST INSTALLATION of mobile telephone 
for industrial selling was made for M. W. 
Heinritz, vice president in charge of sales, 
Gould Storage Battery Corporation, Trenton, 
N. J. He arranges appointments and gets 
information from the home office while cruis- 
ing around to call on industrial prospects. 


e Leeds & Northrup Finds 

Welcome Book Helpful 
‘‘Numerous visitors to office and 
plant have gone out of their way” 
to express appreciation for the 
“Welcome” information folder dis- 
tributed at the main gate house of 
Leeds & Northrup, Philadelphia, 
writes Kenneth Wray Conners, ad 
vertising manager 
The 8 by 12 inch two-fold 


j 


ao lore r pac ks “halt a century” Ot LL. 


~ 


& N history and information 

two minutes. Concise paragraphs 
tail facilities for sales represent 
tives visiting the company, travel 
aids, information on L & N products 


and “people you may wish to see.’ 


Bureau Helps Industry 
With Audio-Visual Materials 
The Audio-Visual Materials Con- 
sultation Bureau of Wayne Univer- 
sity, Detroit, has been established 
to cooperate with industry tm_ the 
preparation of all types of instruc- 
tional materials. 


needs 


Surveys showing school 
critical analysis of scripts and copy, 
try-oul if 
finished 


and actual classroom 


materials im rough or 
form are among the services offered 
by the bureau. Companies interested 
in preparing films, booklets, charts, 
or specimen products for use in 
schools or for instructional purposes 
programs 


in industrial training 


may make use of the bureau's 


services. 


¢ Willard Dealers 
Get Ad Collection 
Willard Storage Battery Com- 
pany’s 1948 advertising in 33 publi- 
cations has been packaged in a giant 
red-bound book and shipped to all 
the company’s distributors. Wil- 


(Continued on Page 70) 


Company News Gets Top Billing 





( -7umes You SHOULD O8 WOULD LUE To KNOW 
APPEAR HERE PROM DAY TO DAY 
So fT THE HADIT WHEN You Pass BY 
oF TURNING YOUR EYES THIS waY 





Employes and the public get close to the workings of the American Pulley Co. by ! 
up on events through this movable-letter billboard erected at a spot easy for a! 
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HIGH INTENSITY OF 
READER INTEREST 
RESULTING IN... 










"A “DIFFERENT” EDITORIAL FORMULA... 


HIGHER INTENSITY OF READER INTEREST 


The astonishingly high Reader Action of these “different” 
magazines puzzles many advertising men. It is a new 
experience. They try to “pigeon-hole” these magazines with 
others. But they aren't “just like” any others... 

though they are “like” many. 

For example... they are “like” TIME or BUSINESS 
WEEK in that every article is Staff Written ... every 

article is brief, terse... “long-windedness” is “edited 
out”... so busy men can read. 

Yes... and they are “like” standard-type industrial 
magazines in editorial content . . .except that they deal 
only with processing subjects ... extraneous subjects 
aren tearried ... and, being brief, many more 
idea-articles are carried in every issue. 

\s the formula on the opposite page expresses, this 
different” editorial combines the five characteristics of 
(1) Breadth (2) Pertinency (3) Timeliness 

(4) Brevity (5) Adequacy... 

... Which build a high intensity of reader interest which 
must express itself in high Reader Action. 

Where there is high reader interest... there you will 
find Reader Action. 





} UY MUR wrorines 


PuUTMAR Fidtishung Co- 





NEW YORK 17 
12 East 41st St 
Murray Hill 4-7917 
Kenneth S. Kaull 
Nathaniel Beck 
John F. Hyde 
Charles J. Stillman 


CLEVELAND 15 
812 Hippodrome Bldg 
Main 0412 
Harris N. Pickett 


LOS ANGELES 13 
816 W. Fifth St 
Tucker 2779 
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18482 Coyle 
Vermont 6-3244 


240 Stockton St. 


737 NORTH MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO 11, WHitehall 5977 


C. H. Thomas Charles H. Oestmann C. B. Carter 


DALLAS 1 
1000 Main St. 
Riverside 5625 
Edward M. Buck 


ROCHESTER 12 
169 Montclair Dr. 
Charlotte 3315-W 
James W. Connell 


DETROIT 19 


Frank E. Landry 


West Coast... 
SAN FRANCISCO 8 


Bob Wettstein 
PORTLAND 13 
3325 NE Maywood 
Garfield 1903 


SEATTLE 1 
709 Seaboard Bldg. 
Seneca 6765 
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Yukon 6-2522 





[CONTINUED FROM Pace 66] 


Sales Promotion Ideas 


lard’s national ads and other pro- 
motional material appear in red, 
black and white with the series of 
diagonal white lines that identity 
the ads as a family affair. The ads 
answer the two most popular car- 
owner questions : “How will the bat- 
tery perform?” and “How Long 
will it last?” Along with keeping 
the dealer informed on Willard ad- 
vertising, the collection is 
display piece for customer recog- 


a gore rd 


nition. 


® Harris-Seybold Brochure 
Features Pocket Inserts 


Pocket inserts on the cente 


page of a six page French 
fold brochure being distributed 
by the Harris-Seybold Company 
show specifications and details of 
parts of the company’s new model 
offset presses 

The brochure itself presents a 
four-color lithograph illustration 
of one of Harris’ presses with de- 
tails of adjustments 
and sheet delivery equipment. 


registering 


e Welding Film Shows 
Design Fundamentals 
Design of machinery for welded 
manufacture, “Designing Machin 
ery for Arc Welding,” an animated 
film in full color, was recently re 
leased by the Lincoln Electric Com- 
\ functional approach to de 
urged in the film 


pany 

sign is which 
points up the designer’s three-point 
goal of using the right material, in 


the right amount, in the right place 


RIGHT 
MATERIAL 


RIGHT 
AMOUNT 


c RIGHT 
ria, 
x a a : af 





This film is part of Lincoln’s 
extensive edu ation promotion calm) 
has been follow 


\s out 


paign the company 
ing for more than 20 years. 
lined by A. F. Davis, vice-president 
of Lincoln, (INDUSTRIAL MARKET 
ING, January 1946) this campaign 
includes leaflets, booklets, and mail 


ing pieces ; formal classes in month 


70 


GUIDANCE to prospective users of hack 
saw blades is the feature of this display- 
merchandise rack being offered to dealers 
by the Henry Disston & Sons Company. 


ly courses at Lincoln’s plant in 
Cleveland ; educational advertising ; 
charts and diagrams for welding 
operations, and publication of an 
extensive library of technical books. 


® Photo Postcard Ad 
Directed to Industrials 

Advertising via postcard is un 
usual in the industrial field. But 
the Automatic Fly-Ash Extractor 
people of Chicago are trying it out 
with a bleed photo postcard show 
ing a continuous fly-ash elimination 
installation. A printed panel on the 
address side describes fly-ash ex- 
traction process and invites in- 
quiries from engineers, dealers and 
executives. 


* Jumbo Envelopes Offered 


\ “jumbo” air 
I MF by 12! ” 


factured by the Standard Envelope 


mail envelope, 
is now being manu 


Mfg. Company, Cleveland. 


® Portrait of a Printer 
Used in DM Promotion 
The portrait of a printer which 
Schneidereith & Baltimore 
printers, is sending to its direct mail 
list should stop many a busy execu- 


Sons, 


tive in his daily chores. 

For reproduced im _ stiacciato, 
which Schneidereith & Sons help- 
fully defines as “low relief, as ap- 


plied to coins,” is the fine, silver 
countenance of Benjamin Franklin 
It was reproduced not by its sen 
but a better known printing organi 
zation, the U. S. Mint. It is t 
newly-coined half dollar commemo- 
rating the 150th anniversary 
Franklin’s death. 


e National Electric Reverses 
Trend in Folder Handouts 
Wholesale distribution of a sin 
gle folder at expositions and trade 
shows, in contrast to an increas 
ing trend away from this practi 
is being used by National Electri 
Products Corporation in its sales 
promotion campaign. 

Instead of literature for spe 
items, descriptive material for s« 
eral classifications of the co 
pany’s products is presented 
one folder instead of many, wi 
enough information to stimula 
inquiries for additional data. 


¢ Sylvania Offers Guarante 
On Large Purchases 


\dded incentive to make la 
purchases from Sylvania Elect: 
Products has been provided 
that company in the form ot 
unconditional guarantee of all 
parts of their equipment on orders 
of 100 or more units. 

\nother feature of the gual 
tee plan includes coverage of units 
purchased separately but use 
an installation already covered by 
the fuarantee. 


TWO FOR ONE, to the eye that is, s of 
fered purchasers of Bell & Howell cameras 
The “Camera” at lower left actually * 4 
cardboard tag containing a guearen’ee 
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Pe 





nur oN 


The Battle of the Metals 


R EMEMBER 
days?” 


$12.50 


\nd all 
| ile pur 
pense ac 


ng agents ve 


ts than sales managers \nd 


ner bookie reads erican 
Varket instead of Daily Ra 
rm 

ever\ steel user has to buy 
market.”” The producers do 


best to juggle demands fri 
allotments 


59. 000 


ustomers against 
w markets 

istron houses. If 
pig or ingot fr 
es for cold rolled 
Lyon Mera 


s (Sec 1% rv) with an 


along comes 


ive solution In 
it promises: “You Furnisl 
eel . Lvon Will Make the 
: Sale 


display 


must work Lyon 


has used it for more than a year. 

Nuf sed. 
But the 

must 


steel salesmen (who 


soon become real salesmen ) 


groan They see one manufac 


turer after another turning out his 


part or his product in aluminum, 


magnesium, capper, brass. Or 
] 


perhaps its plywood, paperboard o1 


glass or WDurez. Lucite, 


blown 
Nvlon, 


1 


Bakelite or Plexiglas. 

producer attempts to carve 
tl markets 
1] 


‘he out of the vast 
dominated | hat most basic of a 
materials in our economy. — steel 
] the metals is on. And 

until the steel industry 
‘atches 16.000.000 tons 
r ingot lost 


} } 
ind slowdown 


european industry 
saber 

What's the 
about it? \nd it 
lLet’s look at their ad 
® \ recent U. s. STEE! 
‘Beat — the Steel SI 
Steel that Does More!’ 
mends replacing carbon 


LSS. High Strength 


‘ 1 
SLOECI 


+] 


ad has some hard-selling copy high 
lighted by the followin: subheads: 
1) Make your steel supply go one-third 
further, Now 
Satisfy 
Make better products 
generally more 


more customers, NOW 
lighter, long 
1. 

lasting and 
able to the user, NOW 

Get these benefits at little or mn 


prol 1 


greater cost per unit than Now 


\ll this 1s 


er physical properties of these steels 


possible because the high 


permits using thinner sections to 


produce units that weigh one-fourth 


i@ss, aTe 


fourtl 


stronger, and use one 
“As are 
vou can produce as much as 

] 


ra more 


less steel] pel unit 


units from every 


1 


ton of steel used.” which in turn 


‘ 


means “vou can serve more custom 


ers, create more good will, and make 


more money because you have more 
units to sell 

Copy continues to point out fut 
er savings from reduced weight: 


lower operating costs, lower ship 


] 


thinner distribution of 


ping Costs, 


xed « hare s, etc. 


Chis ad runs in two sizes, and the 
| includes five photographs of 


] 


equipment (dump truck body, mix 


ing drum, ete.) and captions telling 


Gallery 


Lyon Metal Products 


FURNISH THE STEEA 


l YG . WILL MAKE THE PRODUCT 


LY O WG are: recvects, econronane 


or sree seeteees 
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United States Steel 


Shortage- 


= 
= 


O55 MGE STRENGTH STEELS 








the specifiic weight savings in each 
Cas 

Thus the 
the carbon steel shortage for all pos 


copywriter has milked 


sible arguments in favor of High 
Streneth Steels. (See Gallery.) This 
unusually thorough job was done 
Pepi ( lox, 
tine & Osborn, 
LUMINUNA IMPANY has a host 


Many 


\ 
Barton, Dus 


) 
; 
Batte I, 


Pittsburgh 


month 


VaTy 
green, blu 
al example 
ket to whicl 

as Alle 


meat 


A onc . : | ‘ 
\ ot dustry after industry, 


\l ma tells 


| 
er upkee}y 


from the low 
\leoa Alun 
mum windoy ie poll of fleet 
owners wl alumi 
num. \W 
tor special mention, we'd 


\lcoa CODY 


ind convincing, (See Gallery. 


picking any one 


is hardworking, 


ASS advertising 


leadpan. You ru 


\MERI( 
rere rally 


Into COPS uninspired 
},] 


collection of wor iotable, 


; ; ¢ if ufstandina ‘ 


and eve it doe 


business, 


installation time 
connections are 


provide 


hreading 
of joints. Due t 


it wives us the 


ile told once 


encounter a 
nm, but you 

that it’s 
in steel o1 


would have 


imserts ex 


» excitement 


“When Brass Does the Counting, 
Your Vote Is Secret and Safe” at- 
tributes to a multitude of brass parts 
a share of the credit for the depend- 
able operation of a voting machine ; 
the inside of the counter is shown in 


Gallery 


Aluminum Company of America 
American Brass Co. 
Armco 


whee you make teak roots of Ako Aleminem! 


THE AMETICAM BEASS COmPanY 


It’s Basy to Form, Weld, Cat or Drill... 


color, together with a number of the 
parts. (See Gallery.) The same 
treatment is given a radioactivity 
counter. The inherent interest in thie 
applications helps make this cam- 
paign good. (It is interesting to note 
that “Brass has a very low conte 
of radioactive material. It does 1 
as do some metals, prevent neutré 
from getting into the inner volw 
of the counter.”’) The backs of these 
inserts review in general terms the 
characteristics of copper, brass 
bronze and nickel silver. 

In technical magazine ads, ARMCO 


maintains a pretty high level. We 


like particularly the conversational 
stvle (see Gallery): 
Phere’s one thing to remember alx 
Armco Stainless Steel. It is rea 
formed, welded or fabricated in 
way on regular shop equipment. 
BETHLEHEM STEEL has a 
sumer campaign, and the current at 
traction is labelled “Spring Song.” 
It is illustrated by a fork be 
plunged into the earth, and is 
tended to remind the reader of 
the garden tools made from steel 
to say nothing of the fertilizer n 
from nitrogen which comes 
ammonium which cor 
from the steelmaking process 


sulphate 


must be “public relations” advert 
ing, because it can’t be anything « 
and what with all the other tl 
to read today, we don’t think pe 
are going to read it anyway. 
Bethlehem’s stainless advertisin 
is just as unrewarding as “Spru 
Under the question “I 
ing Up for Stainless?”, the 


Song.” 


makes this slow start: 

Perhaps you are getting ready t 

stainless on your automatic screw 

chines . or preparing to forge 

less for the first time. Whateve! 

are planning to do with stainless, 
( You see, those first 13 words 1 
have caught the eye of a man 
was getting ready to put stainles 
his screw machines, but the n 
he learned the ad was going to 
eralize, he would have lost mt 

\nd if the ad had been direct« 
clusively to the man with screw 
chines, the headline should ha 
dicated it.) 

Bethlehem has headline t 
all the way through. These 
are hardly compelling : 

City Within a City 

Philadelphia-Harrisburg Highv 

dergoes Repair 

(Continued on Page /> 
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That depends on what the reader thinks of 
the editorial content of the magazine. If 
it’s good, it reaches the active file. And so 
does your advertising because consistently 
fine editorial content and advertising per- 
formance are inseparable. 

That's all very well, you say. But what is 
good editorial? Who judges it? You may 
attempt it, but in the end it is the readers’ 
verdict that counts. 


The method is simple, accurate and con- 


clusive. It’s called PAID CIRCULATION. 


dvertising get 


FILED? 





If a magazine doesn’t come up to the 
reader's specifications, he drops it, doesn’t 
renew his subscription. Because the 
reader can express his opinion with such 
finality, the editor has to keep on his toes. 
He has to deliver quality. 

Know of a better setting for your sales 
story ¢ 

We don’t, here at McGraw-Hill. That's 
why all McGraw-Hill magazines are PAID. 
It’s our responsibility to see that our circu- 


lation gives you advertising value. 





of job) 


interested audience. 





An important advantage of paid publications is control of the readers they reach. 
Some idea of the complex job in keeping track of changes of addresses, changes of 
company connections, promotions, and changes of jobs can be gained from these 
figures as recorded by McGraw-Hill’s Circulation Department. 


EVERY 32 SECONDS—A new subscription is entered. 
EVERY 54 SECONDS—A renewal subscription is entered. 
EVERY 70 SECONDS—A change of address is recorded (and sometimes a change 


EVERY 28 MINUTES—A change of job is recorded. 
EVERY 28 MINUTES—The death of a subscriber is recorded. 


The market for business and industrial products is an ever shifting target. Paid circu- 
lations must keep pace with it. They are your assurance of an up-to-the-minute, 











PLBLICATIONS 


st 42nd Street, New York 18, N. Y. 
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ASK YOUR McGRAW-HILL 
MAN, or write for a 

copy of our interesting 
little leaflet titled, 

“Meet the Editor.’’ 
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CONTINUED FROM PAGE 7/4] 


Copy Chasers 


[he best we encountered was “, 
fool Steels for 90% of All Tool 
and Die Work,” and this was a cat 
alog-type ad. If the best that Betl 
lehem can work up for itself 1s such 
These se ted grad described below, 
luce your tool-room problems 

because ea analysis is reliable, unt 
form and easy to heat-treat. Each is 


thoroughly proved bv its master 


then somebody needs to set a fire 


under somebody 


(osts You More Chan Wrought 


t] 1] 


(which 1s evrul 1! ( eadtiineg 
with several reterences to additional 
experiences. It pretty interesting 
tuff, but the going is made difficult 


by the blocky type tace that Byers 


uses, unrelieved by subheads. ( Se 
Gallery 

CARP! STE! alwavs has 
swell lay s. Currently, the copy 
sells specifiic steels, and it’s phrased 
in goo ser-advantage tashio1 


Resistance 
Ecor mica Trouble ree 


, , 
rpenter Stamless 


introduces copy which ts sub-headed 
witl Lower U1 Costs,” “Longer 
Life,” and “Positive Protectiot 
beau subhea reters | ul illus 
trate paragrap iwout some spp re 
job using Carpen Stainless Set 
(salle 
Byers 





il 


ft 








Carpenter Steel Co 


THESE FLANGES 


® CAST IRON PIPE RESEARCH ASSO- 
CIATION runs some spreads which 
hammer away at a survey showing 
that “90% of all cast iron water 
mains ever laid in the 25 surveyed 
in sizes 6-inch 
Noth- 
ing else needs to be said but just to 
make sure, theres another ad 
headed, “Why a Ton of Pure Water 
which 


cities, since 1817, 


and over, are still in service.” 


Costs Less Than a Dime,” 
really wraps up the package. 
More than half of the capital invest- 


} 


ment ot public water supply systems in 


this country is in distribution mains, 


ordinarily financed by bond issues witl 


an average term of 30 years. 

If these mains had to be dug up and 

repla ed every 30 vears—either because 

of failure or ruinous maintenance costs 
water could not be sold for anything 


like a dime a ton. Bond issues and bond 
interest, high replacement and main- 


tenance costs, would go on ftorever,. 


making it impossible to deliver water 


it over 9 all t iter distribu 
ti mal in ft ( try are Cast 1ror 
nal with a K el ent lute of a 
least 4 times tl average term of an 


; 


issue of water works bonds 


‘ 1 ; 


This ad also includes reference to 
1 consuiner Campaign dedicated to 


Water 


yotten Industry” and a plug for a 


Public Supply—the For 
couple of the various types of joints 
or cast-iron pipe (See | ralley. ) 

It's a fine ad, off the typewritet 


Milton Towne, Alley & Rich 
ards, New York 


BRIsTOL BRASS swings to the op 
posite extreme. The ad “You Never 
all Foul of “Two-Gun Trix’” is 
me of a trequently-noted series de 


voted to the good manners in Bris 
tol’s reception room—which is going 


way for i sé Ing slant Copy 


Gallery 


WHY A TON OF PURE WATER COSTS LESS THAN A DIME 


\\ 





is unusually genial—with some en- 
colloquialisms — but we 
to the market 


gaging 
wonder if it appeals 
as much as it does to the ad pr 
fession. 

A second Bristol ad has a kernel 
of a thought. A flashlight is show 
and the headline says, “When | 
Wants to Spotlight Product-Quality 

He Says: ‘It’s Made of Solid 
Brass!’” This idea is worth plug- 
ging, but we bet there's a better way 
of doing it, and we bet there's a way 
of really establishing (not just as- 
serting) that “No other metal but 
Brass can be drawn, threaded and 
machined so easily and perfectly, no 
form or 


matter how intricate the 


shape.” 

BRIDGEPORT BRAsS is justly fam- 
ous in ad circles for its “Copper Al- 
| 


loy Bulletin,” one ot ie first of the 


informative-type “house organs.” 
One recent issue devotes four col- 
umns of small type to an apparently 
learned treatise on copper-base al- 
loys for fasteners and connectors, 
another column to a case study, and 
the sixth, as is usual, to a listing of 


“New 


new product announcements ( other 


Developments” a digest of 


‘ompanies’ new products ) 


Chis campaign has been going on 


for so long that Bridgeport must 
have had good proof that it is read, 
because we know they don't go 
through the headaches of gathering 
the material just for fun. 
Bridgeport’s other advertising is 
as deadly as the following sampl 
In instruments such as thermostats and 
similar electrical and mechanical con- 
trol devices upon which the efficient 
operation of other equipment depends, 


(Continued on Page 82) 


Cast Iron Pipe Research Association 


2 ome eet meee & 
ee en ee penton 


Ce om ee go oe ming Oe eemere 
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HERE’S WHY! The B. F. Goodrich Company 
recognizes the importance of reaching and influ- 
encing America’s management-men who, surveys 
show, initiate, specify and approve all major com- 
pany expenditures. And ... Business Week regu- 
larly carries B. F. Goodrich advertising to the 
highest concentration of these management-men 
—at less cost—than any other general business or 
news magazine. 


BUSINESS WEEK FIRST 


Year afler year! 


Other advertisers, too, recognize the selling power 
of Business Week. That’s why, among all general 
business and news magazines, Business Week 
again in 1947 was: 


Yo FIRST— in page volume of business goods 


and services advertising. Total: 3110 
pages. 


Y FIRST — in number of business goods and 
services advertisers. Total: 623 adver- 
tisers. 


FIRST — in number of exclusive accounts 
in the business goods and services classi- 
fications. Total: 229 accounts. 


For the past ten years Business Week has main- 
tained this consistent leadership. The reason is 
summed up in this one brief sentence: 


WHEREVER YOU FIND IT, 
YOU FIND A MANAGEMENT-MAN 
..» WELL INFORMED 


, 
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Copy Chasers 


special-property materials that assure 
long life and dependable service are 
doubly essential. 
i lesch 


Oh, Dr there's a patient 


tor you! 


CONTINENTAL STEEL sells its 
trade-marks, but states that their 
customers’ “faith in Continental 
quality is attested to by the fact that 
they place their own valuable trade 
marks on these products in which 
Continental wire or sheet steel is 
ised.”” Seems to us it would be more 
significant if they placed Continen 
tal’s trademark on their products 
ELECTRO METALLURGICAL COM 
PANY handles stainless steel in the 
form of a memorial placque (see 
gallery ) Che initial impression is 
dissipated when you catch sight of 
three dogs, who happen to be look 
ing at themselves in three different 
mill finishes More dogs, less 
placque would have been bette 
Somewhat more edifying is the 
campaign on Electromet Ferro-Al 
loys which provides rather encyclo 


pedic accounts—including discov 


ery, source, properties and uses 
of such materials as boron and col 
umbian used in metallurgy. Quite 
interesting, w¢ Suspect, even to men 
who already know quite a bit about 
metals 

FANSTEEL METALLURGICAL CORP. 
invites the attention of readers 
“Looking for a Metal that ‘Doesn't 


kxist’?” That's a good headline, 


Great Lakes Steel Corp. 


EVERY FOURTH PART 


82 


One of four Brothers 


..- All Inland 


Steelmakers 


JNtAne 


SS HTPEFERL 


A CTT. COMPANY 986 Geetee . Chmege “ 
ee 


and it leads into a discussion the 


tricks ansteel does with powder 


metallurgy and special alloying tech- 


niques. .\ few examples would im 


prove the ad. 

GREAT LAKES STEEL talks about 
‘The New Arithmetic in Steel,” 
which is not a bad line. The head- 
line, “Every Fourth Part Is a Bonus 
Part,” is justified by the statement 
that “ach ton of N-A-X High- 
lensile can be made to produce up 
to 33% more parts,’ but the ad 
would be 


something said about the particular 


stronger if there were 
case illustrated. (See Gallery.) 
HASKELITE Ornametl is a struc- 


tural material made by bonding a 


Haskelite Mfg. Corp. 








Virrer! 











Electro Metallurgical Co. 


thin veneer of wood to a thin steel 
sheet. Pictures are asked to put 
across this story, which is smart 
(see Gallery.) 
INLAND STEEL 
Studebaker advertising and _ tells 
about its employes, Inland’s “Men 
of Steel” (“One of Four Brothers 
All Inland Steelmakers”’). 
Though we don't see how this 
means much to a prospective pur 


borrows from 


chaser, we imagine these ads do get 
a reading, and that’s a step in the 
right direction. (See Gallery.) 

Another current Inland Steel ad 
takes the reader into the Inland 
plant to see how Inland steels ar 
made—one of the few ads on metals 
we've seen that uses this obvious 
approach. 

INTERNATIONAL NICKEL runs a 
whale of a lot of campaigns, and in 
many of them their customers’ prod 
ucts are featured—bolts made by 
one, starch cookers made by another, 
pump parts, sheaves, etc. There are 
usually two pictures per ad—one of 
the equipment, one a closeup of the 
part made with nickel. (See Gal 
lery. ) 

layouts and copy are neither dis 
tinguished nor distinguishing. [h¢ 
ads seem to be International’s only 
because it says so at the bottom 
Typography varies all over the lot, 
and the writing is completely wit! 
out forcefulness or charm. 

JESSOP STEEL throws in the warn 
ing that “Your Battle against Cor 
rosion May Be Only Half-Won,’ 

(Continued on Page 86) 
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Production Control Superintendent 


Maintenance Superintendent 








in the manufacturing industries 
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YOUR PRODUCT 





FACTORY has more paid sub- 
scribers in the Plant Operating 
Group than any other publi- 
cation exclusively serving 
the manufacturing industries. 











FACTORY is written, edited and designed tor the plant operating 
group, men in charge of production and maintenance operations in 
America’s plants — the largest group of men with big buying influence 
in the manufacturing industries. Ask your own salesmen. They'll tell 
you that in the majority of cases, plant operating men are the most 
important influence in selling the need for your product. (A broad 
study among industrial salesmen reported 66% regard the plant oper- 
ating group as “most important” — 97% say “one of three who must 
be sold.” 

FACTORY’s paid circulation is more than 51,000. That is greater paid 
circulation than any other magazine exclusively serving the manufac- 
turing industries has ever achieved. 

FACTORY invariably leads among plant operating men in 
properly conducted readership studies. 

FACTORY has advertising acceptance. Again in 1947, advertisers 
placed a greater dollar volume of advertising in FACTORY than in 
any other monthly magazine exclusively serving the manufacturing 


industries. 


ABC ABP 


Da\enne)ed 


MANAGEMENT AND MAINTENANCE 


A McGraw-Hill Publication, 330 West 42nd Street, New York 18,N. Y. 
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Copy Chasers 


but fails to make any point about 
what lessop could contribute to the 
battle that would make the victory 


, 
complete just that it makes stain 


ess in a lot of forms. Dont the 


JONES & LAUGHLIN has one cam 
paign informing us that ft makes 
steel in various forms and anothet 
to designe! tells about the ex 
periences Of 1tS customers Electro 


Lor exampk eliminated reyec 
ions in tubes running sometimes as 


high as 35% by using a tube de 
pass 
thousands of feet a 


veloped by Xl w! ic] would 


lOO%e, sav 
mont! See Gallery. ) 
*%& KAISER ALUMINUM (Permanente 


l’roducts Company) has some very 


fine ads with a real “consumer” ay 
proac! lt has a consumer cam 
paign, too, which merchandises 


ack to the manutacturers: in the 
consumer ads, it offers to furnish 


he names ot the manutacturers ot 
the products shown and in the mer 
hat ising ads t reports 
More than 600 products are now being 
race f Kaiser Aluminum. More than 
1000 manufacturers are using it. Yet 
NAISC \lu mur i heen on the mat 
t ] vea 


\n ad to toundries asks, cutely, 
What Are Your Competitors Do 


Ing ibout Shortage . and reports 


} 


what three manutacturers told tiie 


Kaiser feld men about what (¢/te 


following 


International Nickel Co 


Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp 


When we converted to sheet aluminum that looks to us like headline llla- 
for our gas range griddles, we were 

afraid consumers would object to its 
lightness. Turned out they preferred it 
cause it’s a better heat conductor and 


terial : 
“6000” Bearing Alloy is approximately 
three times stronger than the best cast 
bearing bronze—YE1 
iT CONTAINS NO TIN It develops 
a lower temperature under heavier 
loads and higher speeds than the bear- 
pressure lub 


j 


has a fine appearance. That’s why we're 
sticking with Kaiser Aluminum.” 

1 1 ; . } 
This direct attack upon the ob- 
ing bronzes, and extreme 


ctions to aluminum is further ex- , : 
ricants do not corrode it 


emplified in an ad which says: 


“Next Time You Hear One of the REPUBLIC STEEL goes trom ont 
Following Things about Aluminum extreme to another in selling itself. 
Step Right Up and Say ‘Taint In a campaign on its stainless, the 
Soy” headline always starts “Republic 
ee ee ee ee Enduro Stainless Steel,’ followed 

: by “Cuts Operating Costs” or some 


Kaiser Aluminum =_ Utility 
Sheet is sold at a price low enough for 


such generalized user-benefit. brief 


invbody to afttord It’s a controlled copy attempts to prove the assertion, 


alloy sheet made especial for sheet and there's alway s an application i 
lustrated, with caption explaining 
an’t get enough strength wi . , 
‘ why Enduro was selected. 

aluminum B ; : ' 

, ‘ ' e Cc alg nN ¢ vy steels 
Who says so! Kais \luminum Utility aut the campaign . ” ~. 025 
is just on alloy steels in general 


Sheet ha ruggedness to stand up 

to roug > treatment—yet it’s so Headline is a huge “ALLOY STEELS” 

workable it takes a Pittsburgh Lock plus “Last Longer” or “Save 

— 7 Weight” or something. There's 
' pe Roe some solid sell about what's bette 

ot tre user Aluminum Utility about alloy steels, but you don’t get 

Sheet can be welded as easily as any ; : ie 

sient westnt ther the aheee ences and anything on Republic except a men 

general practi ised for other metals tion at the end. However, since ke 

race aluminum,’ public claims to be “world’s le ading”’ 

But you can! Neat, strong joints that producer of alloy steels, we suppos« 

resist corrosion can be brazed on Kaiser what helps alloy steels, helps Repul 

Utility Sheet by standard methods—dip lic 

tore i lurnace razing 


REVERE COPPER AND BRASS has 


Very smart work (illustrated in campaign called “Business in Mo 


Gallery) by John ( onnor, Young & tion” which is addressed “to out 


» 4 
Rubican San francisco. 


colleagues in American Business’ 


MUELLER BRASS has one of thos and consists of little house-organ 


to us) irritating illustrations witl chats about letters from custome: 


Ban cal ’ : ’ 1 ; ‘ : 
i background of words and words and suggestions Revere made to get 


(see Gallery) representing the vari- some customers out of trouble. Coy 


wus uses of the product; this wall Is very engaging, but we're afrai 
paperish etiect obscures some copy @ (Continued on Paqe 90) 


Gallery 


Permanente Products Co. Mueller Brass Co. 
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CLECTROLUZ saves thowsends 


of delters per month by esing 
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Kaiser Aluminem Ufility Sheet 7 
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P URCHASE ORDER| 


for PARTS | 


ire Designed and Engineered... 








One Specification Creates Multiple Orders 
MATERIALS : 


FINISHES | 











Whether the machine is an X-ray unit or 
a fishing reel, the designers’ specifications 
affect your sales potential. 


Each part, material and finish is studied 
for physical appearance, performance, 
cost and other factors which affect the 
performance and cost of the machine. 
All this goes on behind the closed door of 
the machine designer. 


If your product satisfies his requirement, 
it goes into the design specification. The 
result: multiple orders—repeat orders in 
volume. Of course, the designer must 
know about your product when the new 
design is at the drawing board stage. 





yo | 4 He 


moTeh 





PURCHASE ORDER 








i! 
V/ PURCHASE ORDER 
re 








Your salesmen cannot be sure of getting 
behind the closed door at the proper 
time, but your advertising in MACHINE 
DESIGN will always reach behind those 
closed doors. 


MACHINE DESIGN reaches more than 
60,000 design engineers in plants that 
produce 96% of the machines manufac- 
tured in the U.S. A. It is THE professional 
journal of design engineers—one they 
look to for authoritative help in both the 
editorial and advertising pages. 


If you want more information on how to 
“get it specified” in this volume market— 
get in touch with your nearest MACHINE 
DESIGN representative. 


Ask for a copy of the booklet “Getting It 
Specified” for facts and figures on a 33 
billion dollar market. 





40° Ky om ORDER| 
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16 East 43rd Street 
“EW YORK 


130 N. New Hampshire Ave. 


LOS ANGELES 


INACHINE DESIGH 


A FENTON PUBLICATION + PENTON BUILDING + CLEVELAND 13, OHIO 


520 N. Michigan Ave. 
CHICAGO 








A PENTON PUBLICATION 
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Copy Chasers 


the too-nic appearance of the ads 


keeps people from trying out the 


copy 
REYNOLDS METALS has a good slo 
gan: “If You See Rust—You Know 
It's Not Aluminum.” Reynolds sells 
hard on its fabricated products 
building materials, stock parts for 
] 


truck he wires, et 


In another campaign Reynolds 


eoes in for drama. Illustration con 
| 
sists of a huge kettle pouring mol 
ten aluminum onto a city where 
upon the metal becomes buildings, 
and superimposed across the stream 
is a sword on which ts inscribed, 
“The Alchemy of 


By Slavin 


\luminum Began 
g the Dragon of Price!’ 
We don't know whether to criticize 
this ad because it didn't show a 
dragon, too, or praise the copy which 
devotes itself to that admirable sub- 
ject, lower prices. But we think the 
copy, too, is a little precious, as this 
sample indicates 
With Aluminum, the Alchemy of the 
ancients takes on new meaning For 
here is the transmutation of a base 
metal into business gold. And the magic 
began when Reynolds slew the dragon 
of high price, with the clean sword of 
American competition 
That's the sort of language that 
will get us im trim for the election 
SHARON STEEL does a_ beautiful 
job, art-wise, but you can stop there 


\ full-color 


on page l the 


four-page msert bears 


Sharon trade-mark 


and name and a group of drawings 
of products you'd expect would be 
made of steel; on pages 2 and 3 are 
a listing of the types and forms 
you'd expect a steel company would 
make and some photos of the plants ; 
and on page 4 there are a picture 
of a truck loaded with steel strip 
and a listing of the sales offices 
What does it all prove? 


SUPERIOR STEEL has some beautt- 
ful inserts, too—beautifuller than 
Sharon's even. There’s one on stain- 
less mouldings, in full color; there's 
applications 


one of miscellaneous 


(trains, kitchenware, etc.) in full 
color; and there’s one on SuVeneer 
which is Superior’s copperclad strip 
“Beautiful” is as far as we'd care 


; 
‘) 


go. (see Ga lery. ) 


*KTIMKEN ROLLER BEARING runs 
some excellent ads on tubing. One, 
on locomotive piston pins, shows the 
pins in full color, and there’s copy 
relating the case where Timken, 
with a new analysis of alloy steel 
and a new heat treating procedure, 
produced a seamless tubing that re- 
placed forgings previously used and 
increased production of the pins by 
five times. This resulted in a saving 
of $60,000 and led to the knockout 
headline, “How to Save $60,000 in 


Pin Money.” 
\nothet 


two evlindrical 


good Timken ad shows 
parts and asks 
which cost less to make. (See Gal- 
lery ) Here's the COp\ 

When you make cylindrical parts from 


Timken tubing, vou eliminate drilling 


Gallery 


Timken 


Which of these parts costs less to make? 





Superior Steel Corp. 
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Weirton Steel Co. 


There’s less stock to machine, 


entirely. 


less scrap. Finish boring is often your 
first production step. Parts cost less to 
make. 

Chances are you will also get added 
strength for your product due to the 
uniform, fine forged quality of Timken 
seamless tubing. The piercing process 
by which Timken tubing is made is 
basically a forging operation. This 
gives the tubing a uniform spiral grain 
flow for greater product strength and a 
refined grain structure which brings 
out the best in quality of the metal. 
Every inch of a Timken seamless tube 
possesses uniform fine forged quality 
because it is pierced at the rate of a 
foot a second with no time for heat 
loss! And Timken’s rigid quality co1 
trol from melt shop through final tube 
inspection assures you of a uniformity) 
from tube to tube and heat to heat 
that means uniform response to you! 
machining and heat treating operations 


1 
i 


thie 


That's copy on a high level 
work of the Timken copy group at 
the BBDO Cleveland office. 

WEIRTON STEEI 
suffer the usual insert fate of ou 
grounds _ that 


° 17 
Inserts genera 


condemnation on 
they're all art, no sense. But a 
couple of them have some body co] 
that does some selling—one 
spheroidized - annealed cold - rolled 
spring steel that includes some fat 
ly interesting information on phys 
icals, another on the tight electro- 
lytic zinc coating “that lubricates 
leaving a 


(See Gallery. ) 


dies without danger of 
zinc deposit.” 

We would say: if the product 1 
steel plus, the copy problem is easy; 
but when it’s just steel (or just cop 
per), the copywriter calls in the Art 
lirector. 


Copy CHASERS 
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IN THE OIL BUSINESS THERE ARE 
TWO VASTLY DIFFERENT MARKETS 


THIS OUTFIT UNDERSTANDS Sa 
OUR REFINING PROBLEM. / 
LET'S CONTACT THEM! 
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: | WE TINER THE $930,000,000 ; YEARLY REFINING INDUSTRY MARKET 





PETROLEUM REFINER— monthly: Edited specifically for the oil refining 
















industry, including petrochemical engineering, petroleum synthetics, and 
p natural gasoline ABC circulation highest in history more exclusive 
—— ory refining subscribers than any other oil paper No waste drilling-producing 
. “pee 7 pipe line circulation Specialized editorial content insures consistent valuc 


ae to oil refining readers, and increases effectiveness for advertisers to this exclu 
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most effective 


THE REFINERY CATALOG: 
} 


go medium for putting refining equipment catalog data into the hands of men who 


Recognized world-wide as the 






“a 
moth 1 - P 1 - 
pr buy and specify Distributed to 99% of the buyers of refinery equipment, as 





me 
us 
ove 





specified by the oil refining companies themselves each year 


- 





£2°/ COOL Fr APO 







~f It is in constant use by both buyer and seller as each knows that 


PUBLICATIONS... 
FOR THE REFINING INDUSTRY 
Write today for the 
PETROLEUM REFINER new complete booklet 
; d REFINERY CATALOG pecan nacho 
' a n Specialized Oil Markets" 










the other has the catalog handy. 





t Includes domestic and foreign. Forecast by 
PETROLEUM REFINER 












Advertising Volume Figures for 
July Issues ot Business Papers 


1948 Total .6% (in Pages) Over 1947 
July Volume .8%, (in Pages) Over 1947 
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With its September, 1948, issue, Trans- 
rtation Supply News goes into its 
irth year of uninterrupted publishing 


\s the only publication providing a 
ique editorial service to the largest au 
nce of all types of transportation me 
rovides a maximum-coverage at—mini- 
m-cost advertising vehicle 


Readers Act! 


[SN provides the sort of editorial serv- 
that makes readers act and that is why 
vise they act on the advertising in the 
lication, too. Timely front page edi 
il features, well-illustrated product 
s items (publication pays for all cuts), 
rature items, film reviews, transporta- 
meeting calendar, book reviews, le 

to the editor (which generally ask 


for sources-to-buy), all make each issue 
of TSN read and acted on from cover to 
cover. In addition, the monthly picture 
page presents photographic previews of 
what is new by types of products. Recent 
picture pages dealt with the following 
motor trucks, materials handling equip- 
ment, truck-trailers and truck bodies, p« 
fect shipping products, marine products, 
hre prevention products and automotive 
accessories. Future picture pages are apt 
to feature your product. 


Over 100,000 Readers 
Each Month 


\ check on the readership of TSN 
proves that several or more transportation 


men see and read each issue in most cases 
\ conservative estimate of the pass-—on 


readership assures your advertising of a 
monthly reader audience of over 100,000 
direct and indirect purchasing factors in 
transportation. 


TSN Affiliates 


Transportation Supply News is afhili- 
ated with Traffic World (weekly), Traffic 
Bulletin, Daily Traffic World, World 
Ports and the College of Advanced Traf- 
fic. Some of its affiliates have been pro- 
viding unique services to the transporta- 
tion industry for over 40 years 

We wiil gladly send you recent issues 
and tell you our complete story—which 
is—a story on how profitable your TSN 


advertising will be to you 


Transportation Supply News 


418 SOUTH MARKET STREET e CHICAGO 7, ILLINOIS © WABASH 2882 


New York Office: 122 East 42nd Street, Oregon 9-3188 
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AIRPORTS 


and AIR CARRIERS 


A HAIRE PUBLICATION 
1170 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 1 


BOSTON + PITTSBURGH + CHICAGO + DETROIT 
ST. LOUIS « LOS ANGELES « ATLANTA + LONDON 
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With its July issu 


rusir ) 


published by W. R. C. Smith Publishing 
( Atlanta, cele ites it itieth anni 
versary. The 338 page anniversary issue, 
the largest in the publication's history, is 
evoted t the theme, “Fifty vears of tex 
tile progress.” In feature articles leading 
extile authorities record the progress of 
textile manutacturing during the last halt 


Vision-control Equipment Account 

Goes to Reincke, Meyer & Finn 
John W. Anderson, 

Anderson Company, man 


sion-control equipment for 


pre sident 
ufacturers 
automobt 
trucks, buses and airplanes, announces 
Mever & I 


tising 


appointment of Reincke, 


Chicago, to handle tts advet 


sales promotion 
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[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 41] 


Trade Marks 


trade-mark that’s a “born”’ sales- 
nan! 

“_IBBEY- 
name in 
Even a youngster, leafing 


And _ here’s another: 
)WENS-ForpD—A great 
iLASS” 
hrough the pages of Pop’s maga- 
from 
that. It leaves an impression that 
with him through 
ife. The Socony-Vacuum Oil Com- 
any's trade-mark makes good use 
f the famed Flying Red Horse and 
shield. But it also includes the 
words Socony-Vacuum Lubricants 
ind the important third element ex- 
pressed this way, Correct Lupri- 


ane, could learn something 


nay well stay 


CATION, 


Scoville Manufacturing Company 
as devised a trade-mark for its 
GREEN Spor line of garden hose 
equipment that certainly belongs in 
this classification. As you would 
expect, there is a large round green 
spot” and the words, GREEN SPOT 
Garden Hose Equipment. Beneath 
this, however, is the owner-benefit, 
Garden 
Hose Equipment is set in black type, 
verything else in green. For our 


“Keeps That Spot Green”. 


oney (which is also green), that’s 
ll right. 

\When a dash of imagination is 
lded to the three basic ingredients 
that’s really 
aking a salesman out of a trade- 


who, what, why), 
ark. General Electric Company’s 
astics Division does it to perfec- 
n. There is, of course, the GE 
nbol. There is the word Plastics, 

and as if molded of plastics. 
ere is the owner-benefit, “Every- 


ng in Plastics”. And there is 
ally, for background, a_ plastic 
ip or sheet holding the whole 


ng together. You can’t beat a 
de-mark like that! 

But there’s no reason why you 
; good. All 


takes is a little thought, 


t have one equally 
imagina- 
and, in some instances, the 
irage to break with tradition. Too 
ny meaningless trade-marks have 
en taking up valuable space in 
ertising and packaging for too 
Let’s face it: Would 
your 
d salesman? Or has it, like the 
ry Uncle Charlie always tells at 


fF a time. 


consider trade-mark a 


inksgiving, got whiskers ? 











DEFINITION: Materials Engineering is the 
broad technical function of applying engi- 
neering materials to product manufacture. 


N PRODUCT MANUFACTURE, materials engineering obviously includes the 
I selection of the proper materials, fabricated parts and finishes. It in- 
cludes, in addition, determining how best to process and fabricate the vari- 
ous materials—specifying methods and equipment for heat treating, finish- 
ing, welding, forming, and so on. 

More than 15,000 materials engineering men in 20-odd industries regu- 
larly read MATERIALS & METHODS. Many of these men carry the title 
“materials engineer,” but more frequently the materials-selection and mate- 
rials-processing function is performed by materials engineering men with 
just the title “engineer,” or some other title—chief engineer, metallurgist, 
process engineer, process metallurgist, production something-or-other, etc. 

These men--whatever their titles—are important to you, if you are selling 
materials, fabricated parts, finishes, or materials-processing equipment. 
They can be reached in one medium, MATERIALS & METHODS, which 


is the only magazine exclusively devoted to materials engineering. 











REINHOLD PUBLISHING CORP. 
New York « Chicago « Philadelphia + Los 
Angeles + Cleveland + San Francisco 


Publishers of Metal Industries Catalog, 
Chemical Engineering Catalog, Progressive 
Architecture; Advertising Management for 
American Chemical Society Publications. 
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Study Indicates Domestic 
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Papers 


Bring Response From Overseas 


AS A RESULT of a short visit 
£4 to Europe during the past win- 
ter and a number of scattered ex- 
periences with domestic and foreign 
both at home and 
has 
difference in 


publications, 
abroad, the writer 
much struck by the 
the audience and the competition 


been very 


at present prevailing in domestic 
and foreign advertising. 

At home we have attained a buy 
er’s market Merchan 
dise is again available and though 


once more 


most factories are running at close 
to capacity, advertising and sales 
effort is again being directed to 
ward maintaining sales volume and 
creating interest among new cus 
tomers. 

The paper shortages of the past 
largely to have been 


years seem 


vercome and most publications 


have returned to normal or close 
to normal operation. Magazines are 
again soliciting advertising and the 
reader has a wealth of sales mes 
sages to explore. 

Abroad, the 
seems to exist. 
the paper 
than acute; magazine and 


paper size has been reduced to the 


absolute opposite 
In War-torn Europe 
even 


shortage is more 


news 


absolute minimum. The average ad 
vertiser finds it impossible to take 
large space and, in fact, is lucky if 
he can get space at all in trade or 
Also, the 


acute shortage of all types of goods 


business publications. 
creates a seller's market where prac 
tically anything can be sold if con- 
tact between the buyer and seller 
can be established 

Che paper shortage in Europe has 


resulted in 


98 


a) Reduction in the size of most 
publications. 
Reduction in 
advertisements appearing in 
combined 


the number of 


—~ 


each publication, 
with increased cost and small 
er space units. 

c) Reduction of competition in 
the publication for the adver 
tiser. 

(From these three factors, visibility 
of any ad appearing is increased 
Add to this increased reader interest 
since buyers are scouring the mat 
kets for pre xlucts to fill their needs. 

In England, the Chancellor of the 

Exchequer has announced plans to 
reduce the amount of business ex 

pense deductions which will be pet 

mitted for advertising. In effect, this 
means that advertising will be taxed, 
another factor which will reduce 
the quantity of advertising appear 
ing. 

Before the war, a great 

European countries were represent- 


many 


ed to a large degree on the subscrip- 
tion lists of the major American 
business papers. These subscrip 
tions have dropped to a new low as 
a result of the dollar shortage and 
the inability of the subscriber to pay 
Many of our do 
mestic business publications them- 
selves are intentionally reducing 
foreign lists by enormously increas- 
ing the subscription cost to foreign 


his subscription. 


subscribers. 

All of the above naturally results 
in considerably greater attention 
value and readership for United 
States business publications in for- 
Europe 


eign countries, especially 


and Asia, than we experience in our 





By WALTER L. SHEPPARD, JR. 
Advertising Manager 
Atlas Mineral Products Company 
Pennsylvania 
own country. This more intense 
readership has been recognized by 
most of the publishers of the trade 
publications. Where most of thi 
better grade publications state tl 
their readership studies show fror 
2% to 3% average readers per coy 
in domestic circulation, it seems 
probable that many of the first clas 
publications may have as many 
14 readers or more per foreign coy 
In demonstration of this fact, 
would quote as an example, a sma 
item which appeared in Teast 
World, (Jan., ’48). It was liste 
under the manufacturers’ literatu 
(Continued on Page 100) 
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The Complete"Buying Guide: 


r Every 


Industrial Product — All in ONE BOOK 
eo ; ee as * 


MacRAE’S BLUE BOOK is 
handy — efficient — accu- 
rate = more accessible = 
more manageable. Over 
75,000 copies are in 
constant use every day. 


—— 
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56th edition closing. For 
advertising rates call 
A a iS A 
MacRAE’S BLUE BOOK 
Co. 18 E. Huron Street, 
Chicago 11, Ill. 


_ 








In Mexico,Cuba, | 


Central and 
South America 





nearly every textile 
manufacturer reads 


TEXTILES 
Panamericanos 


Just look how ‘mill-town" has grown! 
Today Latin-America's 
largest processing industry. When you 


textiles are 


have sold the textile mills you've sold 
the largest part of Latin-American 


ndustry. 


Export-wise sales and advertising man- 
agers who have a product used in any 
way for textiles, sell the textile indus 
tries first . . . then go after the scat- 


tered 


smaller industrial pieces. 


In more than one country, textile op- 
erations are greater than ALL other 


processing activities combined. 
Latin-America'’s textile mills Duy the 
lion's share of: 

INDIVIDUAL DRIVE MOTORS 
PUMPS, COMPRESSORS, VALVES 
STEAM TRAPS, LUBRICANTS 
VARIABLE SPEED CONTROLS 


HUMIDIFICATION AND MATERIALS 
HANDLING EQUIPMENT 


that are sold for export. 

This maqniticent market can be inten 
one only, 
in Spanish 


ive y overed with one 
business journal published 
(including hundreds of paid subscrip- 
tions in Brazil) exclusively for Latin 


: 
Americas textile manutacturers. 


For full details and surprisingly 
low rates write 


PANAMERICAN 
PUBLISHING CO., INC. 


570 Seventh Avenue, New York 18, N. Y. 
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Export 


section, and announced “Acid-and 
Alkali-Proof Floors are discussed 
and shown in a bulletin offered by 
The Atlas Mineral Products Co.” 
In February we received three in- 
quiries from this tiny item, two 
from the United States and one 
from England. In March we re- 
ceived seven inquiries, one from 
Canada, two from China, one from 
Argentina, one Switzerland, one 
Cuba, one Italy, and none from the 
United States. In April we re- 
ceived four more inquiries, one 
from Belgium, one from Peru, an- 
other from China, and one from 
India. 

In May we had five more replies, 
one from India, two from Italy, one 
from Argentina and one from 
Brazil. There have been no domestic 
returns on this since a month after 
the item appeared. 

Textile World circulation at the 
time was, United States, 17,695. 
Canada, 675; and foreign, other 
than Canada, 3,266 — a total of 
21,636 copies. 

In breaking down the above, we 
see that out of 17,695 copies in the 
United States, we received two in- 
quiries. 


[| CONTINUED FROM PAGE 43] 


Bulletin Boards 


the board for an extended period, it 
can be re-typed or re-lettered and 
put in a different position. 

6) Pictures and text. A common 
fault with early boards is the use 
of too much text, not enough pic- 
tures. Good ratio is about 70% 
pictorial matter to 30% text (in- 
cluding captions ). 

The mechanics differ from plant 
to plant; the best system is natur- 
ally to try to use as much as you 
can of what is available in the plant: 
The carpenter shop can build the 
boards or modernize them, the elec- 
trical shop can light them. If there 
are duplicating machines in the of- 
fice, they may be used to make 
copies of text material. (Bulletin 
or “jumbo” typewriters are best 
for originals). A photographic de- 
partment isn’t an essential but it’s 
department 


helpful; a photostat 


may provide a useful service. Cer- 


Out of 675 in Canada, we re- 
ceived one. Out of 3,266, outside of 
Canada and the United States, we 
received 16. 

According to Textile World, the 
circulation in the countries from 
which we received inquiries is as 
follows: Argentina, 232; England 
402 (including all Great Britain) 
Peru, 57; Cuba, 50; Belgium, 171 
Italy, 40; Switzerland 48; India 
260 ; China, 182. 

Since the Asiatic countries aré 
quite distant from the United 
States, it is very probable that in 
quiries will continue from these 
countries during the months to 
come. We may also hear furthe: 
from the European countries. How 
ever, we feel it is extremely unlike 
ly that further inquiries will be 
received from Canada or the United 
States. 

We consider the results of this 
study indicative of a far more thor 
ough readership and interest out- 
side the limits of the United States 
and Canada than that within it. It 
would appear probably that for th 
exporter, adequate advertising cov 
erage can be obtained outside the 
United States by using selected do- 
mestic publications and with littl 
or no recourse to foreign journals. 


advertising department 


itself at a loss in the 


tainly no 
will find 
matter of mechanical preparation. 

There is a great supply of syndi- 
cated matter on the free enterprise 
system available, with and without 
charge. But experience has show: 
us, at least, that unless this syndi- 
cated material which spreads the 
gospel of free enterprise has a spe- 
cific, local appeal employes can u 
derstand and translate for then 
selves, it’s better to skip it. A plant 
bulletin board should be localize 
it should be geared to sell free « 
terprise at the local level, by sho 
ing how it works at the local ley 
That doesn’t mean involved chat 
and graphs on the profit system; 
means the day-to-day story of t 
system. A plant bulletin board is 
pictorial news medium, not a repo 
tory for philosophies on the gra 
deur of the American way of life. 

A recent example of good loca 
ized boards accompanies this artic! 
The illustration shows twin boat 

(Continued on Page 102) 
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SIT 


with 


EYERCORD 


USE DECALS TO SOLVE YOUR 


PHYSICAL INVENTORY PROBLEM 


Meyercord Decals score another hit! For 
many firms, the problem of keeping an 
accurate physical inventory is solved 
quickly, and permanently . . . by lasting, 
durable, water-applied Meyercord Decals. 
Full-color nameplates can be numbered 


serially—actually perpetual audit of 


company property for specific registration 
and assignment. Loss and theft are greatly 
reduced. Meyercord Decals stay put with- 
out screws or rivets on any commercial 
surface— even rubber or crinkle finish. 


This new Meyercord system of business 
housekeeping saves time, material, costs, 
labor. All your property—from type- 
writers, chairs and desks to tools, heavy 
goods and equipment—is unmistakably 
branded by these colorful, legible, wash- 
able Decals. They're available in any size, 
color, design. Application is easy. Inves- 
tigate this economical solution to your 
physical inventory problem today! Learn 
how Meyercord Decals can help you. 
Write on company letterhead Dept. 71-8. 


MEYERCORD DECALS + FIRST *A-I-D TO BUSINESS 


Problem solving is a Meyercord specialty! Billions of Meyercord Decals are used 


throughout the world ... 


as spot store signs, window valances; truck signs; lettering; 


nameplates, instruction charts; patent notices, etc.; on rubber or for crinkle finish; all-over 


plastic veneer; stock or special product decoration; as premiums offered men, women, 


children; as ““Thermo-Cals” for pottery, as home decoration—and even as edible Decals 
for trademarking fruit, vegetables and poultry. Every business can use Meyercord Decals. 


MEYERCORD PROVIDES FREE COUNSEL 
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EVERY MONTH 





. . . reaching buyers and sellers 
of Surplus New, Used and Re- 
built Machine Tools, Electrical 
and Industrial Equipment. 


The surplus equipment market is a 
normal, expanding field with an an- 
nual dollar volume of 300 Millions, 
not including government-owned war 
surplus. 

SURPLUS RECORD is the 25-year- 
old pioneer business magazine that 
thoroughly (CCA) covers this mar- 
ket. Here advertisers get volume 
business because ads enjoy extremely 
high readership with quick response. 


SURPLUS RECORD is the national 
market-pla e for sellers and buvers of 
surplus equipment. 


Get the complete story—write 


_—_—_ 
(tA for recent copy of 
—_ 


VORPLOW 
RECORD 


The Magazine of Used and Rebuilt Machinery 


20 NORTH WACKER DRIVE CHICAGO 6, ILL. 
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| CONTINUED FROM PAGE 100] 
Bulletin Boards 


used in the plant of the Belle City 
Malleable Iron Company and the 
Racine Steel Castings Company, in 
Racine, Wis. 

The editorial framework of the 
Belle City-Racine Steel bulletin 
board program embraces, primarily, 
pictorial news coverage of activities 
around the plant. Thus, on one 
board, under “News of the Week,” 
there appears a group picture of 
employe members of the company 
glee club, soon to present the annual 
musical revue; another picture 
shows the company president, C. S. 
\nderson, awarding a certificate of 
membership in the company’s 
Twenty Year Club to an employe 
while the employe’s son, nineteen 
years in company service, stands by ; 
a third picture is a group shot in 
the plant cafeteria, showing a num- 
ber of vistors from the University 
of Wisconsin. Elsewhere on the 
board, new members of the Twenty 
Year Club are pictured and_be- 
low, service anniversaries appearing 
within that week are noted. All 
employes in pictures are identified 
by name; all material is of strictly 
local origin 


New Faces Every Week 


board (the 
boards are framed in pairs in key 


On a companion 


positions in plant and office), em- 
ployes are invited to see what's 
going on around the plant. Under 
tl 
a finished casting is shown and, in 
an adjoining picture, the product is 
shown in end use on a tractor. (The 


e heading, “Know Our Products,” 


part is circled on the tractor pic- 
ture). An accompanying picture 
feature, “Ready to Go,” tells of the 
company’s new mechanical marvel, 
the pallet line; the feature shows 
men on the job and two close-ups 
to demonstrate precisely how the 
dumping feature of the pallet line 
operates. Accompanying copy high- 
lights the installation, 

The Belle 


boards change 


City - Racine Steel 

radically im _  ap- 
proach, appearance and content from 
week to week. Each week new de- 
velopments are covered, new faces 
introduced, new products pictured 
and described. Advertising material 
is displayed as it appears, so em- 


ployes may see how their products 
are merchandised. -The service an- 
niversary records are a_ standard 
feature—by the end of the year each 
employe with a year or more of ser- 
vice has had his name on the boards 
for a full week. Early indications 
clearly show that the Belle City- 
Racine Steel boards have attracted 
great interest and enthusiasm among 
the plant’s employes. 


Who Edits the Boards? 


Plant bulletin boards normall 
should supplement rather than re 
place employe publications. Some oi 
the material used on boards ma 
logically be carried also in the pul 
lication, which has distribution out 
side the plant walls, to em 
ployes’ families. The two media, 
programmed to operate in unison, 
strengthen management’s message 
to employes; the two media ar 
often the direct responsibility of the 
employe publication editor himseli 
At Belle City-Racine Steel, for ex 
ample, Elaine Kitto edits the em- 
ploye publication, ‘Foundryways, ’ 
and also bulletin 
boards, under the supervision of the 


prepares the 


company’s personnel and public r 
lations director, E. O. Jones. 

The plant bulletin board reports 
for you what’s happening of valu 
and importance right now, not a 
month from now. It can and does 
stimulate individual and group in- 
tiative, and provides individual and 
It can and does 
encourage the employe’s interest 
what happened yesterday an 
what’s going to happen tomorrow 


] 


Into what Irvin S. Cobb once de- 


group recognition. 


scribed as the tasteless dough 
existence, it injects a raisin. 

But you must first decide, as t 
monitor of your company’s con 
munications, that the plant bullets 
board is a useful and construct: 
medium, that it deserves time 
patience and enterprise. If yor 
is a healf-hearted effort, the p 
gram will get only a_half-heart 
response from your employes. A: 
soon it will get none at all. 


Epitor’s Note: In the Septe! 
ber issue of INDUSTRIAL MARKETI? 
Robert Newcomb and Marg Sa! 
mons will discuss several other n 
dia of employer-employe commu: 
cation. 
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SEND FOR THIS 
FREE FOLDER 
ON SIMPLIFIED, 
PROFIT-PROVED 
SYSTEMS FOR 
SALES CONTROL 
















which salesmen are high producers and which need assis- 


tance in developing the sales potential in their territories. _ 


how to show results against quotas without laborious 
what lines are selling ic Dames, ause esa es 
showing weakness. : ; 


what the percentage of achievement is for the current: 
year as compared to previous performance and to estab- ; 


lished quotas. 


how to get salient facts without wading through masses 
- of irrelevant data. 

_ how to get simplified sales control systems thet require ne ) 
- special ability or training on part of clerks. | 4° 
how t0 centralize’ ll vitel dota in one clear’ coherent, — 


alli acta lI Si Catlin Bo i 
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tells you.. % 









T’s a question you can’t dodge — you who 
I are responsible for maintaining an inte- 
grated, profitable sales program . . . for 
making sure that present sales levels don't 
sag under the increasing buyer resistance 
evident throughout so many lines of 
merchandising. 


That’s why Remington Rand brings you at 
this time complete, authoritative informa- 
tion in concise, readable form on the means 
of achieving real control of each and every 
phase of your sales program! With these 
simplified Sales Control methods you don't 
have to trust to luck that all prospects are 
covered . . . all accounts serviced promptly 
and completely . . . all your lines or items 
are given a strong play. Visible sales con- 
trol systems make sure the job is done thor- 


oughly, aggressively, profitably. 


° SYSTEMS DIVISION 

: 315 Fourth Ave., New York 10 
Please send me FREE copy of KD 381 — 
“To. Build A Profitable Sales Program” 


NAME 
COMPANY 


ADDRESS 





CITY ZONE STAVE. ...0..000.-s0sc0rccasseee 












Midi 


M 
AINTENANce OPE RAT 
Siar oe Siew — 





ONE BOOK 
OVERAGE of att 


Aviation Ground Facilities 
Civil and Military 





AVIATION MAINTENANCE & OPERA- 
TIONS covers the key personnel of the 
world’s airlines, airports and aircraft 


service operations. It reaches the 


maintenance and procurement officers 
of the U. S. Air Forces who RIGHT 
NOW are seeking sources of supply 


for their expanding operations. 





OVER $3 BILLION WILL BE SPENT 
in the first year of rebuilding our air 
forces. A large proportion of this sum 
will be expended immediately in 
developing maintenance facilities to 
keep the 70 Air Groups flying. 
Additional sums will be spent each 
year for servicing, overhaul, repairs 


and replacement parts. 


You can get your product drawn 
into the specifications of the zooming 
aviation market if you begin cultivat- 
ing it today. You're part of the 


blueprint when you're in A. M. & O. 


Guidebook of the 
Aviation Industry 
On-The-Ground 


205 E. 42nd St., New York 17 
A CONOVER-MAST PUBLICATION 
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PROBLEMS .~ 








Advertising Inventories 

Our company has always been very 
strong for direct mail advertising and 
has prepared through the years thou- 
sands and thousands of leaflets, fold- 
ers, bulletins, booklets, etc. We al- 
ways print more than we need at the 
moment figuring that we can use 
them over a period of years. Unfor- 
tunately, however, the small and 
sometimes not too small amounts pile 
up in the advertising department and 
seem never to be used. 

Another problem involves the use 
of fast-moving literature. One fine 
morning the office boy reports that 
we are out of stock, and there is a 
mad scramble to get the printer to 
print more for us. 

ADVERTISING MANAGER 


Your description, we believe, is 
quite typical of many advertising 
departments although, of course, 
there are as many variations of this 
problem as there are types of men. 
Some keep accurate card inventories 
of literature and make quite a de- 
tailed job of it. Others employ a 
smart stock list man who anticipates 
the situation. Still others make 
packaging an important point on 
their orders. They have the printer 
deliver in packages of just the right 
size for convenient handling. They 
take one or more packages, depend- 
ing upon the speed of movement, 
and paste a red minimum inventory 
label on these packages in several 
places. When the stock man or boy 
has used up all of the literature ex 
cept what is in these red labelled 
packages, he reports to the adver- 
tising manager. This should give 
time enough for printing. 

An even more difficult problem 
seems to be that in moving litera- 
ture before it becomes obsolete. All 
of us like to have a reasonable sup- 
ply of literature on hand, but after 
all it is of little or no value to the 
company lying on the storeroom 
shelf. 
ing managers keep after this mate- 


So, the aggressive advertis- 


rial continually, move it quickly, are 
out of stock frequently, but are al- 
ways printing new and better litera- 


ture. Isn’t this the better way? 


By KEITH J. EVANS 


First Things First 


The other day one of our vice- 
presidents commented on the fact that 
I did not seem to be up on my 
work. So, for the first time in many 
months, I sat back to take stock of 
the department and myself. Frank- 
ly, I do usually plan much more 
than I can accomplish, so it seems 
that we are always behind. 

I must confess that during the past 
short period detail has seemed to get 
me down. It is very easy to pass 
things on to others. On the other 
hand, I have always believed that the 
little things done well make for a 
good over-all industrial marketing 
job. 

Have you any comments or sug 
gestions ? 

ADVERTISING MANAGER 


It is easier for an advertising 
manager to get behind in his work, 
to become covered up with detail, 
than for most any other department 
manager. He has no current rou 
tine. He can either be sitting 01 
top of the world with very little to 
do or he can be covered up with and 
in a frenzy, depending upon his typ 
and energy. The middle ground 
this situation is, naturally, best. 

The most helpful suggestion we 
could give would be to list every 
job, every activity, everything that 
you are working on in your depart 
Number all of these in t! 
order of their importance. Dat 
them as to when they should lb 
completed and see what kind of 
pattern you can produce. Mime 
graph a few sheets of letterhead 


ment. 


size paper, dividing them into 
minute periods. List for a few da 
what you do during these peri 

what is taking most of your tin 
You may find that your time is ben 
taken up on some details that c 
very well be passed on to othe 
Find a good dependable assistant « 
secretary and see if it is not possil 
to pass on some of these time-cor 
suming details. Then come back 
your work sheet, begin to place y: 
time on the jobs that must be con 
pleted on the dates set, and y 
will be on your way toward a mor 
orderly department and better a: 
vertising. 
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THE MOST EFFECTIVE METHOD OF 


thoroughly covering 


TEXTILE MILL BUYING UNITS 








xuAtt 

AN 

att 
«er 


AS 





T.L.s big paid circulation supplemented by 
Directed Distribution enables advertisers 
to reach all worthwhile buying authorities. 


Through a continuing check, T.I. determines ost? 
the important buying influences in the various : 
mills throughout the textile industry. In this way, wor" 
Textice INpustries’ paid circulation is balanced aro 
as closely as possible — (1) geographically, (2) by AL 
industry divisions, and (3) by plants and their F 
buying units. 

Result: Textite INpustries’ paid circulation 
among production and management men actually 


in the mills, is the largest domestic mill circulation 
of ANY textile publication. Textile Industries 


In any field, however, the most perfect paid cir- The Production and Management Journal of the Textile Industries 
culation is bound to leave important gaps in the GRANT BLDG. « ATLANTA 3, GA. 
market coverage — top executives who cannot be 
reached by subscription salesmen, inaccessible @ @ 
department heads, others. T.I. closes these gaps Tessie Datei © Seuthen Gallien Semtee 
with Directed Distribution. Southern Automotive Journal @ Electrical South 

The fact that the Directed Distribution required Southern Power and Industry @ Southern Hardware 


to complete the coverage of the industry’s impor- 
tant buying influenccs is less than 10% of the paid 
circulation, is a tribute to the wide interest in 
Textite INpustrries and to the high quality of 
its paid subscribers. 

Advertisers agree this is the most sensible plan 
known for completely covering mill buying units. 
T.I. advertisers’ results confirm it. 
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A 


MARKET 


FOR YOU 


The pleasure boat 
owners of America 


Here's a market that’s grow- 
ing so fast it’s still not sat- 
urated. Thousands more 
than ever before enjoy the 


Many 


astute merchandisers recog- 


pleasure of boating. 


nize the pleasure boat own- 
er of America as a great 
market for automotive parts 


and accessories. 
































Plan to include the great 
and growing American 
pleasure boat 
your sales program. And 
reach this great market 

dealer and builder as well as 
through “Yachting.” 


market in 


owner 





Write us for information 
regarding this great market: 





YACHTING PUBLISHING CORPORATION 
205 E. 42nd Street « New York 17, N.Y. 


Tel. MUrray Hill 9-0715 























Books for Marketing Men 


By B. M. WALBERG 





HOW TO TAKE INDUSTRIAL 
PHOTOGRAPHS 

By M. Hans Zielke and F. G. Beezley 
Published 1948, by 

McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc. 
330 West 42nd Street, 

New York 18, N. Y, 

Price: $5.00 

Industrial advertising men will learn a 
great deal from this pictorial presentation 
of “How to Take Industrial Photo- 
graphs.” For if advertising men will re- 
member that “there should be a reason 
behind every industrial photograph,” bet- 
ter photographs will be used for advertis- 
ing, publicity, engineering and employs 
relations pictures, 

Profusely illustrated with photographs 
taken by Hans Zielke when he was at 
Allis-Chalmers, the book shows how to 
avoid the common pitfalls which invari- 
ably crop up when industrial photographs 
are taken. Each page lists the assign- 
ment, how it was done (lights, camera, 
exposure, film), and a line sketch show- 
ing the placing of lighting, which “light- 
ing can make or break a photograph!” 

A truly fine book which will prove ex- 
tremely helpful to advertising men who 
must come up with photographs which 
have pictorial interest. 

REBUILDING THE WORLD ECONOMY: 
America's Role in Foreign Trade 

and Investment 

By Norman S. Buchanan and 

Friedrich A. Lutz 
Published 1947, by 
The Twentieth Century Fund 
330 West 42nd Street, 

New York 18, N. Y. 
Price: $3.50 

Would be that management reads this 
book in its entirety and thus gets a pic- 
ture which many industrial producers to- 
day have a vague idea of. Presenting 
sound, logical facts basic to intelligent 
action, the authors state that “American 
leadership is imperative to devise a new 
institutional framework for the free flow 
of trade and investment,” and that “the 
restoration of a world economy requires : 
(1) agreement among nations on certain 
rules of economic conduct; (2) the avoid- 
ance of serious depressions; and (3) the 
achievement of political stability.” 


ADVERTISING: THEORY AND PRACTICE 
By C. H. Sandage 

Published 1948, by 

Richard D. Irwin, Inc. 

3201 S. Michigan Avenue, 

Chicago 16, Ill. 

Price: $6.00 

By far, one of the very best books put 
lished on the entire subject of advertising 
This, the third edition should be on the 
working bookshelf of all advertising and 
sales promotion men. 

As in the previous two editions of this 
truly excellent book, Prof. Sandage en 
phasizes the “broad field of advertising i 
order that the student might see adver 
tising in its proper perspective.” However 
the attention given to “new developments 
such as the use of advertising to educate 
the public concerning various social, hu 
manitarian, and economic values 
strengthens this volume tremendously. 

Of special interest and value is the 
chapter “Advertising and Public Rela 
tions,” which very succinctly explains the 
place of public relations, ‘“‘a relatively new 
profession,” and its association with ad- 
vertising in its operations 

The “Questions” which end each chap 
ter, are in themselves, very valuable t 
both the novice and veteran advertising 
man. We wonder just what kind of an- 
swers would be forthcoming for such 
questions as: “In view of the trend of 
the changing character of advertising in 
the past, what forecast would you make as 
to the character of the advertising bus!- 
ness for the future?” or “What signifi- 
cance to the advertiser is a comparison of 
circulation figures and readership figures 
What factors might reduce the validity 
readership figures in determining the ef 
fectiveness of particular media?” 

Of course, these questions and others 
of a similar nature do not come up in daily 
conversation among advertising men, but 
it would be a most interesting session 
sit through and discuss pro and con. 

Though the book is written for the « 
sumer advertising field, industrial adv: 
tising men will find “Advertising: Th« 
and Practice” a superb addition t 
many already fine books on the get 
subject of advertising. 


+ 





A. E. Burnett 

\. E. Burnett, director of new prod- 
ucts commercial research for General 
Mills, died in an automobile accident near 
Proctor, Minn., July 4. Mr. Burnett was 
associated with General Mills 14 years. 

In 1929, he joined the advertising agen- 
cy, Buckley, Dement & Co., and from 
1932 until 1934, operated his own agency 
in Chicag« 

\s director of new products commer- 
cial research for General Mills, Mr. Bur- 
nett laid the commercial base for entire 
lines of new products, including Betty 
Crocker Soups, Kix, Cheerios, Pyequick 
and industrial starches and proteins 


Fischer S, Black Becomes Editor 
Of Electrical World 

Fischer S. Black, assistant to the 
ident of Potomac Electric Power 
Washington, D. C., has become edit 
Electrical World, a McGraw-Hill 
cation. 

Mr. Black will replace acting ed 
George C. Tenney who will continue 
other duties as president of the McGr 
Hill Company of California, vice-pr 
dent of the McGraw-Hill Publishing 
and editor and publisher of Elect? 
West 
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the one (iiel} paper 
for your industrial selling jobs... 


and why 


Only one mogozine in America measures up to every one of 
those exacting specifications. Its name is Modern Industry. 
Modern Industry enjoys the largest U. S. coverage, at 


luential levels, of any publication that is directed to 


the enterprising management men of America's 


manufacturing industries. 


let Modern Industry display your product or services to the 


men whose verdict means more sales to Industry at lower cost. 


YDUSTRIAL MARKETING, August, 1948 


In tracking down the one magazine that is best fitted 
to serve as the very foundation for your industrial 
advertising program, just check these features of 
Modern Industry against your requirements for your 
basic horizontal paper—the backbone of your hardest 


industrial sales promotion job. Modern Industry— 


@ goes to the men you'll need as aggressive 
champions on your side, when buying decisions 
are made in the 31,500 plants that produce 89% 
of the total volume of American manufactures. 


@ is received by 55,000 such men in those 31,500 


foremost plants. 


@ is read by about 200,000 men in those plants— 
from production-minded presidents through 
superintendents, engineers and purchasing agents 
to the enterprising department heads. 


@ reaches the most dynamic group of men in 


American management. 


@ appeals to such men in every type of manufacturing 
industry, from capital durables to consumer 
non-durables. 


@ wastes no costly, useless circulation on men 
not engaged in industry, nof concerned with 


plant operations. 


@ covers every aspect of Industry editorially— 
Production, Distribution, Labor Relations, Materials, 
Costs, Methods, New Products, Equipment. 


@ appeals by its interesting, informative, enjoyable 
articles about Industry to the men who want to know 
more than their own specialty. 


@ is researched, written and edited by its own staff 
of industrial journalists, thoroughly familiar 
with their fields—and by no one else. 


edelivers your sales message in a big format that 
carries visibility, prestige and readability unequalled 
by any other publication in the industrial field. 


e and delivers it at only a fraction of the cost of 
any other magazine or group of publications which 
reaches the same selected audience. No other 
magazine confines its circulation to this vital group 
of the men who count most in the plants that 

count most in American Manufacturing Industry. 





The One Vital Paper For Your Big Industrial Selling Jobs. 
Published by Magazines of industry, inc. 347 Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 
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THE 
“ARISTOCRAT” 
OF 
TRADE JOURNALS 
“Covering the Great Eastern Market” 








QUESTION: 
Do you have a marketing problem in the 
PLUMBING & HEATING industry? 


ANSWER: 


You won't 


REASON: 
For an increase in sales, you need more 
concentrated coverage in THE EASTERN 
MARKET. The best and most economical 
way to reach this market is through the 
LADLE. 


For full details write today to— 
The 


LADLE, inc. 


have IF you use the LADLE. 


70 East 45th St., 
New York 17, N. Y. 








There's a construction equip- 
ment order in the making here 


Concrete’s BUYERS’ DIRECTORY 
Issue is the “product information bible” 
of the concrete 
contractor, the 
concrete products 
manufacturer, and 
the ready mixed 
concrete produc- 
er. Your advertis- 
ing in the Sep- 
tember 1948 Issue 
will develop “ex- 
tra sales” for you 
all through 1949. 
Send today for 
complete __ infor- 
mation. 


LAST FORMS CLOSE AUG. 20 








CONCRETE PUBLISHING CORP. 


1937 DAILY NEWS BLDG. CHICAGO 6 
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FOR WHAT IT’S WORTH 





This session with an advertising 
manager revealed the great success 
his company had met by applying 
the “tell-all” copy approach not only 
to its industrial advertisements but 
to every single piece of written ma- 
terial that left its plant. 

“Advertising copy,” 
very rigidly checked for facts, 
grammar, punctuation, clearness of 
thought, and I know is done so by 
all companies. But when we made 
a check to see if we were following 
through (for instance) with this me- 
ticulousness in answering letters, we 
found we fell far short. We were 
doing a good job in our ads, but a 


he said, “is 


poor one in practically every other 
writing department. 

“Today we write letters in the 
same our When we 
answer an inquiry we realize that 
is our first personal contact with 
the prospect, and the contact has to 
ring the bell. So we tell all, in 
as grammatically correct way as 


vein as ads. 


possible, 

“It can't just be a ‘Thank you 
for your inquiry, we are sending 
catalog’ reply. It must be well writ- 
ten, phrased in terms of what the 
product will do for the prospect. We 


BY BOYCE CRAIG 


have found that such personal at- 
tention and stress on letters pays.” 

I asked for the complete story. 

“Specifically,” he said, “we have 
a four-point program: 

“1. Our advertisements must say 
something, written in terms of 
reader interest. 

“2. Our letters must follow in 
the same vein—‘you’ and not ‘we’ 
stressed. 

“3. Even our letterheads are de 
tailed; telling who we are, what 
we do, how we can be reached by 
phone or cable. Many letterheads | 
have seen lack all this information 

“4. Catalogs so explicit there is 
no need for the reader to become 
confused.” 

He summed up their concentrated 
thought with this.. They sell with 
one main thought, right down the 
line. They have something of value 
to their prospects, and tell them so 
with high-class writing, 
grammar, perfect spelling and punc 
tuation, clear thinking and careful 


correct 


analysis. 

Such writing, to them, is an art 
that How's your follow 
through ? 


pays. 





(ConTINUED FROM Pace 47] 
Researching New Product 


they want 
They know tell 
whether or not they pay for promo- 
tion material. Well conducted inter- 
views will show whether or not deal 
ers are likely to really use promo- 
for more 


product information 


and will you 


tion material they pay 
often than they use free material 

Distributors can tell you whether 
or not they want promotion mattet 
with every order. They know if 
their salesmen make use of elabor 
ate presentations. Remember also 
that they are closer to your ultimate 
customers than you are. They know 
the things that influence those cus- 
tomers and they know what bores 
them. 

The handling 
product couldn‘t write copy or deo 
art work for you, but he can help 
aim your promotional guns 


dealer your new 


you 
Give him a voice in your planning 


by getting his ideas and opinions 
and working with him in mind 
Create the promotion pieces, the dis 
plays, the sales helps that he wants 
to use. Use marketing research t 
avoid the common and expensiv« 
error of loading distribution outlet 
up with material they don’t want 
and won't use. 

Logical timing would indicat 
that now the new product goes t 
market. Engineering and design aré 
sound. Distribution is logical and i 
planned to put the new product 1 
the outlets through which custon 
ers will seek to buy it. Promotio: 
is well planned and effectively dis 
tributed and the sales effort is hat 
hitting and beautifully managed 

Risks and remain an 
success is by no means assured, bu 
the risks are minimized and chance 
for success greatly enhanced. Son 
of the rough places on the road 
success have been filled in. Certain! 

managers’ headaches a! 
(Continued on Page 110) 


hazards 


sales 
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Your Advertising Dollar HITS 
| with the Power of a Ten Spot 





When 52,000 Men Who 
Buy and Specify Look 
Forward to Your 

Product Information 








Readers of INDUSTRIAL EQUIPMENT NEWS are selected on the 
basis of their known interests, influence and importance in the indus- 
trial world. 

I E N’s continuing survey shows 90.1% of our readers request the 
monthly issues, 

These key men in industry say they look forward to receiving their 
issues, and make frequent use of them to fill current buying needs. 
Informative, factual advertising in INDUSTRIAL EQUIPMENT NEWS 
enjoys the special interest we accord invited information. 

The editorial policy of I E N is that of any major news gathering 
organization. Verification of facts. Strict standards of accuracy. All 
material staff written for clarity, brevity and conciseness. Skilled 
editing costs time, money and work. It creates a degree of reader 
interest and confidence that can be obtained in no other way. 
INDUSTRIAL EQUIPMENT NEWS is purposely published in a format 
that invites looking for information, It suggests “here is where to look 
for the thing you seek.” 

Circulation control, skilled editing and a factual make-up have, for 15 
years, given I E N more request readers, more news, more advertising 
and a greater degree of effective reader response than any comparable 
publication. 

Costing only $95 to $102 a month, INDUSTRIAL EQUIPMENT NEWS 


gives your advertising dollars power plus. 





Have you seen our July C C A Statement 
or our current “N | A A Report?” 
They are yours on request. 























INDUSTRIAL EQUIPMENT NEWS 


INDUSTRY'S ORIGINAL MONTHLY PRODUCT INFORMATION SERVICE 


 ————— 


THOMAS PUBLISHING COMPANY 461 EIGHTH AVE., NEW YORK 1, N. Y. 
Boston - Chicago - Cleveland - Detroit sounste vest «= LOS: Angeles - Philadelphia - Pittsburgh 
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You Can Make 
3,000 Calls a Day 


—BY EXHIBITING YOUR EQUIPMENT 
—BY SEEING YOUR CUSTOMERS—PROSPECTS 


at th 1948 
IRON ano STEEL EXPOSITION 


CLEVELAND AUDITORIUM - CLEVELAND, OHIO 


September 28, 29, 30, October I 


"Total attendance for four days of the Exposition will be 12,000 or more key 
executive and purchasing officials of the Steel Industry—your customers and 
prospects. You can see and sell 3,000 each day! 





For Complete Data Write 


Association of Iron & Steel Engineers 


1010 EMPIRE BUILDING + PITTSBURGH, PA. 























Publication printing — rather, the 
service a publication printer pro- 
vides — cannot be measured in terms 
of press hours, type, page make-up, 
plates or deadlines. 

It’s all of these things plus a lot 
of others, including a sort of sixth 
sense that some printers possess. 
This sixth sense seems somehow to 


function as “facilitator” in getting 





jobs through the plant on time and 
in top condition. 

WNU has been in the periodical 
printing business for years and 
years, and our list of publications 
is impressively long. We have a lot 
of what it takes, including that 
“sixth sense.” Moreover, we're in a 
position to do a’ sweet job for one 
or two more publishers. 


May we tell you more? 


PUBLICATION DEPARTMENT 


WESTERN anoover 1830 





(ii) NEWSPAPER 


UNION 210 SOUTH DESPLAINES ST., CHICAGO 6 


FROM COPY TO MAIL 


BAG—AILL 


UNDER ONE 


ROOF 
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[CONTINUED FROM Pace 108] 
Researching New Product 


fewer, the promotion manager has 
a course charted which can be fol- 
lowed with few deviations, and en- 
gineering departments are not likely 
to be harassed with a series of de- 
sign changes. 

Still the job is not completed and 
research should not be shelved any 
more than the sales effort should be 
Continued follow-up research is as 
important, and as profitable, as the 
fundamental pre-production — re 
search we discussed earlier. 

For instance, before production, a 
realistic estimate of the potential 
market was made. In many cases it 
is desirable at this stage to have a 
more accurate determination. Some 
times making a sales forecast is a 
relatively easy research job; at 
other times it is complicated by con 
ditions of supply. When this hap 
pens some ingenuity is needed in 
order to get valid and useful re 
sults. 


Tested Against Competition 


I know of one manufacturer of a 
plastic product which is in many 
ways, superior to metal. This prod 
uct was introduced just before the 
war and distributed through retail 
hardware and lumber outlets. The 
sales curve climbed upward even 
faster than the company had hoped 
for, but management was plagued 
by two uneasy questions. How much 
of the new product’s success was 
due to the scarcity of competing 
metal products? Where would the 
sales curve level off when consumers 
had a free choice between plasti: 
and metal? 

Arrangements were made with a 
metal manufacturer who was also 
interested in getting an answer t 
these questions, and we were able to 
set up and conduct a sales test unde: 
free market conditions. An area wa 
selected which closely paralleled th: 
country as a whole with respect t 
buying power, population characte 
istics, and distribution. 

The company’s jobbers in_ the 
area were advised of the test and 
the reasons for it and their coopera 
tion assured. Through these jobber 
the hardware and lumber dealers 
were stocked with supplies of plas 
tic and metal adequate to give cus 
tomers a free choice. The manufac 

(Continued on Page 112) 
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It takes “Jeamwork to Win 


er Ewers yachtsman knows the importance of teamwork to win 





















through calm or troubled waters. The modern business 
“skipper” knows the problems besetting him on the wide “sea” 
of distribution. It was Distribution Age that put the eight basic 
phases of distribution on one “team”... and put them to work 


to reduce, through integration, over-all distributive costs. 


Distribution Age has a team of writers that are practical busi- 
nessmen, presenting in simple, non-technical language the 
results of analysis and research on each phase that can be 


applied to effect further economies in distribution. 


Advertisers in DA reach the purchasing-execu- a, 
tives” of top-flight American business . . . a id y 


concentrated readership that produces 


results economically. 
* 38,995 readers: Latest survey indicates 


average of 2.73 readers per copy. 


Photo: Ewing Galloway 
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Researching New Product 






turers’ salesmen did only a normal 
missionary job in the area and pro 
motion was held down to a scale 
which could be duplicated on a na- 
tional basis within the limits of 
the manufacturer's budget. 

At regular intervals our reporters 
visited the dealers, inventoried their 
stocks, audited their invoices, and 
arrived at unit and dollar sales fig- 
ures for each outlet. These figures 
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The “right people will listen if you will speak vo were broken down so that compari- 
them through advertising in Construction Digest. _ sons could be made between sales in 
The 8,500 readers of Construction Digest are the right stores using display pieces and sales 
ones to hear your message. They are the engineers, in stores not using them. From the 
contractors and public works officials who control sales test area figure, projections 
placing 99% of the billion dollars slated for 1948 pub- were made on the basis of national 


data. 
Spot Unused Promotionals 


When the test was over and pro 
jections made the company knew 
where they were going. It was pos- 
sible to do some long range plan- 
ning on a sounder basis than wish- 
ful thinking and to cut down, for 
once and for all, the bogey of re 
newed competition to its rightful 
size. As a supplementary benefit the 
ce advertising department could mea 
sure the effectiveness of its dis 


] 
2 O O O O | play pieces against their cost and 
, EVERY reach a sensible decision on the 


lic improvements in Illinois, 
Indiana and Ohio. 








215 E. NEW YORK STREET, 
indianapolis 4, Indiana 
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BUILDING MATERIAL continuation of this type of promo- 
SALES MANAGER tion. 


Still other follow-up research 
should be done on promotion. It is 


Telephone 
Exchanges 


present a 
Profitable 


lutely s hat you are doing every 

M ar k et “HOW TO SELL i nae are tg ard 

EFFECTIVELY TO limits to help it get there. Research 

: should be done to follow promotion 
for many items ; Peathcee gt 

ARCH ITECTU RAL tg —— channels and to mea- 

Only ONE ORGANIZATIONS” Even the best planning in the 


° world is no guarantee that an occa 
Trade Magazine . 
This comprehensive study is being 


sional unused piece will not be dis 
Reaches This completed by P/A for building prod- tributed. Research will spot the in 
ucts sales managers who want to 


EN : efficient pieces, enable you to cut 
TIRE Market! make every call count in a market down the waste and put your adver 


that’s becoming increasingly competi- tising dollars to work more produc 


tive. Distribution naturally will be lim- tively. 
ortn ight y ited, so reserve your copy now. Follow-up research enters the dis 


° | tribution picture, too. Many times it 

TELEPHONE ENGINEER pee roeressive is found that some one or two dis 

Write fer Complimentary Copies, | rch ite efure tributors are really doing a bang-uy 
Rate Cards, e+ 


job on the new product while others 
7720 Sheridan Road CHICAGO 26) A REINHOLD PUBLICATION 


WILL WANT A 


COPY... important, of course, to know where 


the new product is going and it is 
at least equally important to be abso 


















are lagging far behind them. It is 
t 42nd St New York 18 (Continued on Page 113) 
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Researching New Product 


mly hard-headed business sense to 
send a trained research man out to 
question these bell-wether distribu- 
tors. 

What are they doing that other 
listributors aren’t doing? Is it a 
sales force incentive plan working? 
Or a new merchandising or promo- 
tion twist? It is probably something 
that can be passed along to other 
distributors for your benefit and 
theirs. But it can’t be passed along 
until you’ve done a research job on 
the hot distributors. 

Still another phase of follow-up 
research that is all too often over- 
looked, is the field of application 
studies. What is happening to the 
product after it reaches the use? 
Are unforeseen uses developing 
which could open up new markets, 
new sales appeals, new distribution 
possibilities? Are installation diff- 
culties retarding acceptance of the 
new product? One company had 
some interviews made at the dealer 
level as a routine follow-up on a 
new product. 

Find Affective Factors 

These interviews clearly showed 
that sales were being lost because 
of some haziness on the part of con- 
sumers as to how the product should 
be properly applied. Dealers were 
not equipped to show them clearly 
and quickly and, rather than take 
the time for a detailed explanation, 
sold a competing product. 

A minor change was recom- 
mended in a display piece so that 
the method of installation was im- 
mediately apparent. Dealers wel- 
comed and used the new piece and 
a serious potential source of com- 
plaints and _ dissatisfaction was 
eliminated. 

It would be possible to quote 
many more examples of profitable 
new product research. But they all 
lead back to the same basic concept, 

ich can be summarized this way: 

Success with a new product re- 
quires sound judgment at every 
sep. Business judgment is only as 
sound as the information on which 
it is based. When decisions are to be 
n ide, all factors influencing those 
C cisions must be known. If up to 

minute information is not at 
id, don’t guess. Get the informa- 
n. 


—- =p 


~ 





On June 30, 1948, President 
Truman signed legislation estab- 
lishing a Federal water-pollution 
control program. 


This is another step in the pro- 
gram to remove pollution from 
American streams. Conservation 
of our natural resources will re- 
sult; fish and fowl can return to 
their former habitat and our riv- 
ers can become clean and attract- 
ive again. Everyone will benefit. 

For years Water & Sewage Works 
has advocated legislation to cor- 
rect stream pollution. The magni- 
tude of the pollution abatement 
movement is shown by the fact 
that over 1,000 corrective orders 
have been issued in Pennsylvania 
alone; other states, notably Michi- 
gan, are not far behind. 


Proof of increasing professional 
interest in industrial waste treat- 
ment by readers of Water & Sew- 
age Works is indicated by the lat- 
est tabulation of readers’ inter- 
ests." Selected from the “forty 
most requested subjects”, inquiries 
*W & S W conducts a continuing study 
of reader's interests The findings are 
tabulated biannually 
**Many cities, notably Greensboro, N. © 


have designed their plants to handle 
industrial wastes 


GILLETTE PUBLISHING CO. 
22 West Maple St., Chicago 10, ILL. 


New York « Cleveland e Los Angeles « San Francisco 





STREAM POLLUTION ABATEMENT 
PROGRAM PASSED BY CONGRESS 


for information on the subject 
rose, (for the 
1945-47) to 41.97, as compared 
with 2.19% during the period of 
1943-45. 


two-year period 


From present indications the 
dispersal of objectionable indus- 
trial wastes will be worked out, 
either by industry itself, or in col- 
laboration with the local sewage 


* 


plant. In either case, additional 


equipment and plant—and in some 
cases new treatment methods and 
apparatus will be required to do 


an effective job. 


Organizations whose product 
or service fits into this new and 
vast market, in a comparatively 
virgin field, will find the wide 
range of readers of W & S W al- 


ready conditioned to the subject. 





EVIDENCE OF READER INTEREST 

Over 3,000 individual requests 
for manufacturers’ sales literature 
or product information, addressed 
to W & SW Reader's Service Dept., 
have been forwarded during the 


past five months 
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Amn advertiser ran 
lg page in this publi- 
cation and got $20,000 
worth of new busi- 
ness. 


Write for details 


FUELOIL & OIL HEAT 


232 Madison Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 


LExington 2-4566 
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RAILROADS ARE 
GOING MODERN ... 


They want your 
product now! 


Have you considered the multi-billion 
dollar RAILROAD field for your product? 


The railroads buy anything a modern 
city business or manufacturer buys — 
and more! 

Today to reach the modern railroad 


mind, put your message—and your trust 

in the modern railroader's magazine 
New vistas for you—the RAILROADS— 
through MODERN RAILROADS! 


Advertise lM 


at 


RAILROADS 


Over 20,000 Circulation 


Covers All 3 Buying Influencers 
1. The Departmental User. 
2. The Executive Approver. 
3. The Purchases and 
Stores Order Placers. 
Write For New Readership Folder 


MODERN RAILROADS PUB. CO. 


326 W. Madison St. Chicago 6, Ill. 





You should be 
among the 


PAUL 


Industrial Executives 
and 
Plant Operating Officials 
who will see and learn of 


GP-TO-THE-MINZTE Steel 


Mill Equipment, Supplies and Services 


sponsored by 


ASSOCIATION OF IRON & STEEL ENGINEERS 
1010 Empire Building, Pittsburgh, Pa 
ATlantic 6323 
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Agency-Client 


the effort it took to obtain the 
material. 

Most products and services will 
lend the 


advertisements treatment. 


series-of- 
And more 


themselves to 


and more advertisers and agencies, 
too, are becoming aware both of its 
time-saving properties, as well as 
the selling job such campaigns will 
do. 

In cases where it may be impossi- 
ble to plan a series of 12, it is well 
months in 
the 
and get 


three 
Decide on 


to work two or 


advance at least. 
product to be advertised 
the facts, photographs and other 1n- 
formation. Then, turn them over to 
the man to about. 


By giving the account man a three 


account Worry 
month supply of data instead of one, 
he need make fewer visits to your 
office. This allows him much more 
time to mould the material into ad- 
that better 
selling job. Ask any advertiser who 
uses the work-ahead-system and he 
will tell you it’s just a matter of 
making up your mind and sticking 


vertisements will do a 


PAGE 49) 
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Road Show 


Public Roads Administration which 
demonstrated the advantages of 
grade separation on arterial high- 
ways. Tiny metal balls, operated by 
gravity, simulated cars operating on 
the two types of streets. 

Harnischfeger Corp. let customers 
see the workings of its road stabili- 
zer the easy way. The machine was 
tilted back, the rotors were turning 
and were reflected in a giant mirror 
imbedded in the ground. 

SKF put a bal] bearing to bounc- 
ing at the front of their booth which 
attracted sightseers. So did Thor’s 
mind readers King and Zorita who 
reported what the customers were 
thinking as they went through the 
hor gate. Thor guided road show- 
ers to its location by running up 
with the company 
name on the side. MM Power Im- 
plement had great block MM letters 
standing at entrances to its exhibit. 

Blaw-Knox put up a special booth 
to make it for those who 
wanted to order literature on com- 
pany products. Mack Mfg. Co. wel- 


comed visitors from other countries 


balloons 


giant 


easy 





to the decision. It is a means « 
getting better service and mor 
effective advertising from an agenc’ 
Share Secrets 

Although most old Scottish prov 
erbs are worth remembering, tl 
popular one “Don't tell your le 
hand what your right hand is doing 
has no place in agency-advertis 
Keep 


wife, 


relations. business secret 
from your and 
friends but not from your accou! 
executive unless you want a hal 
baked advertising job. You hired ; 
advertising help y 
spend your advertising dollar effe 
tively. the 
agency man knows about your bus 


your be 


agency to 


Therefore, more tl 
ness, the better he can serve you. 

The best way to keep this firm) 
in mind is to pretend the contact 
man is your advertising assistant 
but that his office just happens to be 
located somewhere else. 

Keep him informed on new pr‘ 
ucts, policy changes, new sales ter- 
ritories and market trends. Invite 
him to sales meetings and conve! 
tions. If he’s really 
doing a job, he'll jump at the chance 

(Continued on Page 124) 


interested 


with foreign language signs. 1 
special road show edition of Thew 
Lorain News headlined “Results 


Count! That’s why the 55 owners 
in this issue have purchased 225 
Lorains” and showed the 55 owner 
in pictures. The Barrett Division 
\llied Chemical & Dye Corp., put 
out a pony booklet of its Saturday 
Evening Post ads. Le Roi gave « 

caddy envelopes with diagram a1 

exhibitor list on one side. Anthon 
Hydraulic Lift Gate 

cardboard model how 
the workings of the truck load 
On the 
statement with a blank behind a 1 
of $ for the prospect to figure 
savings in buying a Lift Gate. 


showed wit! 
simple are 
side was 


reverse a pr 


Robert T. Franden Joins 
‘Architectural Record’ 


Robert T. Franden, previously as 
ciated with the James A. Coveney C 
pany, publishers representatives, 
joined the midwest advertising staff 
Architectural Record. 


F, J. Tracy Joins ‘Surplus Record’ 

Frank J. Tracy, formerly public r« 
tions assistant for the Rock Island Lu 
in Chicago, has joined the staff of 5: 
plus Record. He succeeds Richard 
Cheney. 
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NEW Data 
on Media 











The following changes in business pa- 
per specifications have been announced 
since the Market Data Book number 
of Industrial Marketing went to press: 


Beacon Boiler 


A second edition of the Beacon Boiler 
Reference Book listing rates and specifi- 
cations on heating boilers goes to press 
Sept. 15. Rates: one page $110; half page 
$55; two pages $200; standard red $40. 
Book is published by Heating Publishers, 
232 Madison Ave., New York 16. 


Flow Publishing Co. 


Corporate name of the Bolivar Publish- 
ng Co., an affiliate of the Industrial Pub- 
been changed to The 
Flow Publishing Co. The Flow Publish- 
ing Co. publishes Flow Magazine, nation- 
al material handling monthly, and the 

ow Directory of material handling 
quipment, supplies and accessories. 
Continental Daily Mail 


Che Continental Daily Mail, Europe's 
nternational newspaper, and the conti- 
nental edition of the London Daily Mail 
as appointed the Pan American Publish- 
42nd St., as 
their advertising agency in the U. S. 


lishing Co., has 


ers Representatives, 17 E. 


Newsweek 


Effective with the January 3, 1949 is- 

Vews Week's circulation guarantee 

will be increased from 700,000 to 770,000 

basic advertising rates 
rom $2690 to $3100. 


are being revised 


American Druggist 


Imerican Druggist magazine has ap- 
nted the Ren Averill Company of Los 


\ngeles as Pacific Coast representative. 
Industrial Equipment News 

New closing dates for /ndustrial Equip- 

t News are first of preceding month 

ere proofs for okay are required and 

th of that month as final closing date. 


Industrial Maintenance 
losing dates on /ndustrial Maintenance 
now fifth of the month preceding pub- 
tion and nine days prior to the fifth 
copy to be set and proofs submitted. 


Aero Digest 


‘ew 12-time rates, effective July 1, 
+8, will not apply to contracts received 
r to July 1 until Jan. 1, 1949: 1 page, 
U; ¥2 page (island), $170; % page, 
U; % page, $100; two color covers 

. $425; 3rd, $400; 4th, $500. 


#merican Carbonator 
é Bottler 


‘ew 12-time rates, effective July 1: 1 


e, $180; % page (island, $115); % 
$100. Colors, standard red, per 
$50. 
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MARKET FACT 


Huge Ice Cream Manufacturing Industry 








BUYING POWER 


The ice cream industry is rapidly increasing 
its billion dollar annual production. And the 
machinery, supply, and manufacturing equip- 
ment needs of America's ice cream plants 
are incomparably greater than ever before. 
Millions of dollars are being spent, and mil- 
lions more will be spent to keep plant 
capacities in pate with expanding volume. 
This stable, soundly financed basic food 
industry represents one of the nation’s livest, 
richest, most rapidly growing markets. 


ACCESSIBILITY 


The ice cream industry market is readily 
accessible . . . even to manufacturers and 
suppliers who have never sold it before. The 
entire intricate structure of ice cream plant 
purchases has been charted, classified, and 
made readily understandable by THE ICE 
CREAM REVIEW, the leading ABC business 
publication. Market data, surveys, and cur- 
rent questionnaire-findings are available with- 
out cost to agencies and advertisers . . . 
the sure way to get the utmost value out 
of advertising and sales promotion to the 
industry. 
















\ 





THE OLSEN PUBLISHING COMPANY 


1445 N 


FIFTH STREET 





about America’s 





PENETRATION 


To advertisers and their agencies, THE ICE 
CREAM REVIEW clarifies the usual com- 
plexities of a new nation-wide market. The 
selective circulation of the "REVIEW" thor- 
oughly penetrates the ice cream manufac- 
turing industry . . . quantity for complete 
coverage ... and quality to assure an able- 
to-buy audience. Through THE ICE CREAM 
REVIEW Market Data Service distributive 


channels and jobber set-ups are simplified. 
Many a new product has found immediate 
sales acceptance in the industry because of 
"REVIEW" assistance in locating and estab- 
lishing jobber representation. 






READER-RATING 


Time after time our own questionnaires and 
independent queries sent out by advertisers 
have repeatedly proved that THE ICE 
CREAM REVIEW is the FIRST CHOICE 
paper in the industry. This voluntary reeder- 
rating is the best evidence of “REVIEW” 
leadership in industry affairs and the atten- 
tive audience it serves through its informa- 
tive advertising pages. THE ICE CREAM 
REVIEW consistently carries more pages of 
helpful articles and technical information 
and substantially more pages of advertising. 
Write for facts. 


Free to advertisers and 
advertising agencies: 
marketing, merchandis- 
ing data, and live sur- 
vey facts to help you 
plan more effective ad- 
vertising and increase 
your sales to the dairy 
industries. Lists and ad- 
dressing-mailing serv- 
ices at moderate cost. 
Ask us — we have it — 
or get it, 



















DATA 
SERVICE 






















MILWAUKEE 12, WISCONSIN 








SEE FOR YOURSELF! Seng 


for FREE copy of 16 MILLI- 
METER REPORTER before sub- 
scribing to outstanding 16mm news 
magazine of Religion, Television, 
Education, Business. Write 1819 
Broadway, New York 23, Today! 











MATERIALS-METHODS 


Materials & Methods engineers in America's 
leading manufacturing plants use Topflight’s 
Printed Cellophane, Self - Adhesive Tape to 
meet A-N specs. - assembly line - follow 
through - instruction labels. 


TOPFLIGHT TAPE CO. 


Easy to Apply. 


YORK’ PA. 


1948 





@ Read by more coal mer- 
chants — more coal sales 
executives in the coal in- 
dustry than any other coal 


publication. 
CHICAGO 
Manhattan Bldg. 


NEW YORK 
Whitehall Bldg. 


For over 60 years the leading 
journal of the coal industry 
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A record of the activities and plans 
of the National Industrial Advertisers 
Association and of its 27 chapters. 


Election Returns from NIAA 
Chapters Name Officers 
for 1948-49 Activities 


Across the country NIAA chapters 
have been electing officers to lead 1948- 
49 activities 
new men and women who will head their 


Here is a roundup of the 


groups of industrial advertisers this fall. 
President, Paul C. Bunker, 
advertising manager, The Foxboro Com- 
pany; vice-president, Robert L. Ham- 
mond, Hammond-Goff; treasurer, George 
| McRoberts, advertising manager, 
Whitin Machine Works; secretary, Ken- 
da'l M. Peterson, advertising manager, 
Pneumatic Scale Corp.; directors: Joel 
H. Squire, Sutherland-Abbott Agency; 
Russel A. Reed, assistant publicity man- 
ager, Norton Company. 


Boston 


CentraAL Onto (Columbus)—Presi- 
dent, John A. Zimmerman, Robbins & 
Myers, Inc.; vice-president, Maurice L. 
Mullay, Mumm, Mullay & Nichols, Inc.; 
Luther E. Ohrstedt, American 


secretary, Reginald W. 


treasurer 
Ceramic Society 
restament, Byer & Bowman Advertising 
directors: W. H. Knight, Knight 
Kenneth C. Dinsmore, 
Construction Digest 


Agency 
Advertising Co.; 


Curcaco—President, R. B. Putnam, ad 
vertising manager, American Lumber and 
Treating Co.; vice-president, Don Poor, 
Ceco Steel Products; vice-president, 








Chairman of the Board: WILLIAM A. MARSTELLER, manager, Advertising 
and Market Research, Rockwell Mfg. Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Executive Secretary: BLAINE G. WILEY. 


National Headquarters: 542 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 5. 


Howard H. Cohenour, The Buda Com- 
pany; secretary-treasurer, Ronald G. 
Roberts, Edward Valves; directors: M. 
F. Miller, Standard Oil Company of In- 
diana; Lew F. Hunt, Signode Steel 
Strapping; Carl McWade, Skilsaw Com- 
pany; H. A. Countryman, Crane Com- 
pany; Emil G. Stanley, Traffic Service 
Corporation; Stanley J. Fairweather, 
General Exhibits & Displays. 

CINcINNATI—President, William  F. 
McCarthy, The Eagle-Picher Company ; 
vice-president, W. R. Northlich, Roy S. 
Durstine, Inc. ; vice-president, L. E. Fran- 
cis, Emery Industries; secretary-treas- 
urer, Glenn Ulfers, WacRae’s Blue Book; 
active directors: Richard Kramer, Trail- 
mobile Company; Charles Underwood, 
Philip-Carey Company; associate direc- 
tors: Robert H. Anderson, American 
Vachinist; George E. Hay, Gardner 
Publications 

CLEVELAND—President, Carr Liggett, 
Carr Liggett Advertising Agency; vice- 
president, Jackson Hazlewood, Fuller & 
Smith & Ross; associate vice-president, 
Frank P. Herbert, Central Electrotype 
Co.; secretary-treasurer, Willoughby S 
Leech, G. M. Basford Co., Board of 
Governors Richard P. Dodds, vice- 
president, Lang, Fisher, Stashower, Inc.; 
Carl L. Peterson, advertising Manager, 
Cleveland Crane & Engineering Co.; 
Maynard S. Kearney, McGraw-Hill. 

(Continued on Page 117) 


TYPICAL of chapter groups across the country are these newly elected officers: Milwaukee 
left: B. K. Stabelfeldt, N. H. Jacobson, W. G. Cruice, M. E. Engebretson, president, Howard 
Camm and S. L. Little. Niagara Frontier Industrial Advertisers, top right: Gordon W. Camp- 
bell, Kenneth G. Niblack, Fred B. Stubinger, president, Gordon E. Whitbeck and John R. 
Owen. Officers of the Western New England Chapter: A. W. Tucker, president, Fred G. 


Emerson, William Bostrom and George Lepak. 
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Facts, Not Wind Sells 
Management, Dolan Says 


Advertising managers should put 
aside time and money in each year’ 
budget for laboratory experiments i: 
factual proof of advertising results 
3ernard Dolan, manager of sales pri 
motion, Peter A. Frasse & Co., told 
Monday's session of the NIAA Balti 
more conference. 

Mr. Dolan urged the NIAA members 
to embark on clinical case studies of 
their own advertising objectives and 
results, and to develop techniques for 
proving advertising effectiveness to 
management, 

He defined his Effectiveness of Ad 
vertising project committee's objective 
as “showing management how indus 
trial advertising can be used to reduce 
the cost of doing business.”’ Preliminary 
discussions among committee members 
he said, led to four deductions: 

1. Management will never buy 1 
dustrial advertising in the abstract, or 
when its effectiveness is expressed in 
generalities. 

2. Advertising managers will inevit 
ably be required to demonstrate the 
effectiveness of their advertising in the 
specific. 

3. A case history of the effective 
ness of another company’s advertising 
is useless, except as a demonstration 
of the laboratory or “proof techniqu 
involved, 

4. No matter what may be accon 
plished by the association, the ind 


(Continued on Page 118) 
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DaLLas—President, Nathe P. Bagby, 
xecutive vice-president Leche & Leche; 
rst vice-president, E. J. Whetzle, adver- 
ising manager, International Derrick & 
‘quipment Co.; second vice-president, J. 
Neal Ferguson, president, J. Neal Fergu- 
m Advertising Agency; secretary, Ken- 
eth McCain, advertising manager, 
}riggs-Weaver Machinery Co.; treasurer, 
ames C. McMains, vice-president, Mc- 
Mains, Inc. 

Detroitr—President, William F. Kee- 


ton, vice-president, Gar Wood Industries ; 


ice-president, John W. Mason, assistant 


to merchandising manager, Carboloy Co.; 


cretary, Art Brooks, advertising man- 
ger, Bigelow-Liptak Corp.; treasurer, 
Warren Dix, Great Lakes Steel Corp.; 


directors: George Walter, advertising and 


sales promotion manager, Detrex Corp.; 
Edward R. Dunn, advertising manager, 
BullDog Electric Products Co.; Richard 
Ream, McGraw Hill Publishing Co.; E. 
| Elder, Chilton Co.; Forrest U. Web- 
ster, sales and advertising consultant; W. 
W. Burden, partner, Witte & Burden. 
EASTERN (Philadelphia)—President, J. 
\lack Nevergole, vice-president, Roland 
G. E Ullman Organization; Vice- 
president, Sheldon F. Johnson, dis- 
trict sales promotion manager, West- 
inghouse Electric Corp.; secretary, George 
Tr. Long, advertising manager, C. H. 
Wheeler Mfg. Co.; treasurer, Ernest G. 
Monigle, advertising manager, The Amer- 
ican Pulley Co.; directors: Walter A. 
Fox, president Fox & MacKenzie 
Arno O. Witt, advertising manager, 
Schramm, Inc.; J. S. McCullough, ad- 
vertising manager, Yale & Towne; Rob- 
ert N. D. Arndt, partner, John Falkner 
Arndt Agency. 
Miami VALLEY (Dayton)—President, 
Norman M. Schaefer, advertising man- 
r, Ohmer Corp.; vice-president, Her- 
man Hutzler, president, Hutzler Ad- 
vertising Agency;  secretary-treasurer, 
Richard L. Odiorne, Bramble and Odi- 
directors: Leigh Metcalf, assist- 
int advertising manager, National Cash 
Register Co.; William I. Wilt, adver- 
tising director, Shefheld Corporation; 
|. D. Hershey, advertising director, Day- 


5 


t Rubber; Ralph Garrison, Garrison 
Machine Works; Roy Pleiman, adver- 
tising manager, Gustave Wiedecke; Ed- 


win Keck, president Craftsman Type. 
l1LWAUKEE—President, M. E. Enge- 
on, Oilgear Co.; vice-president, B. 
K. Stabelfeldt, Blackhawk Mfg. Co.; sec- 
N. H. Jacobson, Allis-Chalmers 
\ Co.; treasurer, W. G. Cruice, Pohl- 
Studios ; national director, S. L. Lit- 
Giddings & Lewis Machine Tool 
( local director, Howard Camm, Har- 
ott, Inc. 
INTREAL—President, B. McK. Dave, 
Machinery Co.; vice-president, 
k Wright, Cockfield, Brown & Co.; 
S tary, Malcolm Byers, Crane Limited; 
rer, F. B. Thompson, Harry E. 
Agencies; directors: H. T. Mar- 
Dominion Textile Co. Ltd.; G. H. 
r, James Robertson Co. Ltd.; Hugh 
kh dy, A. McKim Co. Ltd.; E. H. 
\ llevy, Northern Electric Co. Ltd.; C. 
Continued on Page 118) 








\t takes just 
ONE Punch 


To hit... and hit hard 
... the nation’s major 
market for textile mill 
equipment. 


textile bulletin 


(Now published MONTHLY instead of semi-monthly) 









There is a real selling punch in TEXTILE BULLETIN simply be- 
cause all of its power is aimed at just one exclusive target— 
THE SOUTHERN MANUFACTURERS AND PROCESSORS OF 
YARNS AND WOVEN FABRICS. In your fight for business you 

will hit this market right on the 
TARGET nose with TEXTILE BULLETIN, and 
The Southern Market—80% of with no wasted effort or money. 


the nation’s spindles, 75% of the 
active looms. 


POWER THE KNITTER, devoted entirely to 

the Hosiery and Knitwear Industry, 
A monthly circulation of over 8000 can be combined with TEXTILE BUL- 
—the largest of any journal among LETIN at a special rate. One plate 
the South's spin-weave mills. suffices for both publications. 





TECHNIQUE 


hat includ ix highl 
informative technical sections, up. PAM UT @S UIA ENT CmAED 
to-the-minute news of the industry 


and special features of vital inter- 
out to every seeder, Publishers of THE KNITTER 


For Hosiery and Knitwear Manulacturers 


CHARLOTTE, N. C 
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ery eT Used year after year by over 200 a 
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Report SNIPS MAGAZINE clipping service for collecting editorial 
5707 W. Lake St., Chicago 44, III. publicity, for making research and 





market studies, for maintaining com- 
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types of products and services. 


New Booklet No. 10 “How Business Uses 
Clippings” tells the whole story 


PREFABRICATION 


with which is combined 


| veloping sales prospects on certain 
| 
| 


PREFABRICATED HOMES BACON’S CLIPPING BUREAU. 
® ISSUED EVERY OTHER MONTH BUSINESS FARM GENERAL 
114 E. 32nd St., New York 16 | al ae > 4 PAPERS MAGAZINES 








314 So. Federal St.. Chicago 4 
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Write a letter 
to yourself 


If you ever addressed a letter to your- 
self, and then opened it in the morn 
ing mail, could you stand the shock? 
Letterheads need repair evey hive 
years! Your present stationery actu 
ally represents less than 4% percent 
of the cost of every letter you write. 
\ well-designed, engraved letterhead 
pays for itself in new prestige and 
profits. To firms using 5,000 or more 
letterheads a year ... write for your 
free copy of “Letterhead Logic” on 
your business stationery. 


r.on.H ILL,x NC, 


Engravers and Thermographers of 
Important Business Ambassadors 
LETTERHEADS e BUSINESS CARDS 

ANNOUNCEMENTS 


270-1 LAFAYETTE ST., NEW YORK 12, N. Y. 





Read and liked ae 
by men who will 
make wood prod- 
ucts from the 37 
billion feet of 
lumber being pro- 
duced this year. 





Use WOOD PRODUCTS 
advertising pages for 
assured results. 





431 South Dearborn St. 
CHICAGO 5, ILLINOIS 





AMONG NIAA chapter presidents for the coming year are, left to right: H. L. Poulton 
Pittsburgh; J. Mack Nevergole, Eastern Industrial Advertisers, Philadelphia; Paul C. Bunker 
Boston; Kenneth J. Bayer, St. Louis. 


| CONTINUED FROM PAGE 116] 


NIAA News 


vidual advertising manager will always 
have to outline his own objectives and 
results in sales or profit results ac- 
ceptable to management. 


Here's the Date for ‘49, 
Buffalo, June 12-15 


NIAA directors voted to hold 27th 


annual conference of the association June 


12-15, 1949 at the Hotel Statler, Buffalo. 


Members of Niagra Frontier Industrial 
\dvertisers will handle programming and 
arrangements for the conference in clos¢« 
‘o-operation with national headquarters 


NIAA Abolishes Chairman's Post 

An amendment to NIAA by-laws, 
passed by the members at their Balti- 
more meeting June 14, abolished the 
post of chairman of the board and that 
ot president and general manager 

Wm, A. Marsteller, chairman for the 
past year, assumes the title of presi- 
dent for the remainder of his two-year 
term. 

Che position of president and general 
manager was changed to that of execu- 
Blaine G. Wiley was 
given a two year contract in the posi- 


tive secretary 


tion. 


[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 117] 
A. King, Daily Commercial News & 
Building Record. 

New Jersey—President, Charles H 
Kinzel Jr., advertising and sales prom 
tion manager, John C. Dolph Co.; vice 
president, F. Barry Koss, assistant a 
vertising manager, Worthington Pump & 
Machinery Corp.; vice-president, Donald 
G. Fertman, assistant advertising mat 
ager, plastics division, du Pont; vice 
president, Raymond B. Spilsbury, adver 
tising manager, Crocker-Wheeler Mig 
Co.; secretary, Emily Taylor, manager 
industrial advertising division, National 
Oil Products Co.; treasurer, Katharine 
Nicoll, American Gas Accumulator C 
Robert B. Huddleston, adver 
tising manager, American Type Found- 
ers; Franklin Fader, president, Franklit 
Fader Co.; Gilbert S. Carpenter, account 
executive, Michel-Cather, Inc.; Claytor 
E. Ellis, Jron Age 

NIAGARA (Buffalo)—President, Fred 
B. Stubinger, Buffalo Forge Co.; vic: 
president, Gordon W. Campbell, publis 
er’s representative; secretary, John R 
Owen, Buffalo Business; directors: Ker 
neth G. Niblack, Melvin Hall Advertising 
\gency; J. Douglas Parsons, publisher's 
representative ; Gordon E. Whitbeck, N 
tional Manufacturing Co. 


directors : 





HERE'S the Baltimore committee that worked as host to the June NIAA conference: L. !' 





Denton, Thomas Quinn, Arthur Gladmon, Howard Williams, Thomas F. May, Louis F. Cah 
Seated: Herbert C. Shuckle, Mrs. Frances R. Kennedy, J. F. Apsey, Jr. Back to came 





Henry Wiseman, photographer for Fortune's pictorial record of conference. 
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PittspuRGH—President, H. L. Poulton, 
advertising manager; Columbia Chem- 
icals Division, Pittsburgh Plate Glass 
Co.: vice-president, 3 Myers, Car- 
negie-Illinois Steel Corp.; secretary, A. 


R. Teifeld, Copperweld Steel Co.; treas- e ant 
urer, Anson McLaren, Westinghouse i\K. 
i 


‘ Monthly 


Electric Corp.; directors: Francis Juras- 
chek, Carnegie-Illinois Steel; Allen Hein- 
ecke, W. S. Hill Co.; R. C. Carr, Kop- 
pers Co.; Carl Dozer, sales manager, Sta- 
tion WCAE; Les W. Gaupp, Rieger 
Letter shop. 

RocHESTER—President, Willis T. Jen- 
ion sen; vice-president, Frederick W. Haupt; 
cer secretary-treasurer, Albert Scrivener; di- 
rectors; Henry J. Lindsay, Frank A. 
Hutchins, Charles S. Slitzer, Howard 





Rowe 
St. Louis—President, Kenneth J. Bay- 

P er, Oakleigh R. French & Associates: none 

vice-president, Wiilliam B. Gordon, Ad ; 
H Craft; secretary-treasurer, Charles F. cot (i 
n Cooley, Alco Valve Co poasans® ' 
" Toronto—President, Edwin G. Taylor, \ 
" manager market research, Viceroy Mfg. 
8 Co. Ltd.; vice-president, K. J. Farthing, 


ald manager, sales promotion division, Ca- Strictly speaking—MILK PLANT MONTHLY 's advertisers 
nadian Westinghouse Co., Ltd.; secre- ‘ ° hil h ° 
sents. Gacdinn. Tinted. eehvurtishe tains and their agency executives are not Philanthropists . . . 


er ager, Railway & Power Engineering when buying space they demand RESULTS. As repeat 
Corp. Ltd.; treasurer, Edward J. Beatie, 


Anaconda American Brass Ltd.; direc- . orders for space are so based it is easy to see that MILK 
=r tors: W. W. McGregor, account execu- PLANT MONTHLY really DELIVERS. 


tive, Ronalds Advertising Agency Ltd.; 
Elmond M. Glebe, sales and advertising, 


er \. P. Green Fire Brick Co. Ltd. ; George Many of our advertisers have been in every issue for 
d- M. Smith, vice-president, Industrial Ad- ° h lari . 
vertising Agency Ltd.; Allan E. Ross, ad- years... some since 1914... Suc popu arity merits 
int worsens soe, “9 Tire & your investigation of how MILK PLANT MONTHLY can 
ton Rubber Co.; a 3 art, manager, a 

Modern Power & Engineering. “Bring Home the Bacon” for YOU. 

WeEsTERN New ENGLAND (Spring- 

hield)—President, Fred Emerson, Spar- o 8 . 
tan Saw Works; vice-president, A. W. Consult your advertising agency, or write today for 
R fucker, The Henry G. Thompson & Son detailed information and rates. 


Co.; vice-president, William Bostrom, 
Edwards & OCo.;_ secretary-treasurer, 
George Lepak, The Trumbull Electric Member of the Audit Bureau of Circulations since 1929. 

o.; directors: Edith Wootton; E. Bar- 
ris Smith; James A. Woodburn; Ray- 

nond Richards. 

WESTERN WASHINGTON (Seattle)— e 
President, Rowland Johnson, Isaacson eiitatione aad 
Iron Works; vice-president, Ken Schell, t on on ae 
Skagit Steel and Iron Works; “ 


, treasurer, 


Industria 


Mike Conway, Pacific Car and Foundry; MARKET 
crtary, Walt Irvine, Deets Preses trv, 327 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET, CHICAGO 4 Bata soos 
ees; Max Rarig, Rarig Motion Picture 
o.; Phil Lundstrom, Publishers Produc- 
ion Agency; Verne Rockett, Ad-Craft 
\dvertising Service; Vic Francis, Stand- 
rd Oil Co. 


YOuUNGSTOW N—President, Robert A. 
wee, director of advertising, Automatic 5 8.6 Yo of Market Data Book Number Sub- 


prinkler Corp. of America; vice-presi- 





rahe eee Oe 





5 








ent, Merritt Henry, advertising man- scribers use it in making up schedules. 

ger, Taylor-Winfield Corp.; secretary, 

‘aul Torrey, advertising manager, If you are one of the 41.4°/, who don't use it for this purpose shouldn't 

loover Products Co.; treasurer, Frank you consider turning over a new leaf? Could be that you're missing 

wer senag’ | igre Sse cde act something that would be of as much value, as great an aid in simplify- 

ack Carson, president, Youngstown ing your work, as it is to thousands of other industrial advertising 

rinting Co.; Harold Suender, adver- | executives. Why do it the hard way when there's this splendid, sharp- 
é — sagged iy cutting tool right at your elbow to cut away most of the red tape and 
; feek & Thomas, Inc.; Joseph Buchs- detail? Reach for your Market Data Book Number now! 








ium, advertising manager, Standard 
ransformer Co. —— 
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EFFECTIVE APPROACH ... 


MECHANICAL 


ENGINEERING 


A publication (monthly) with readership pene- 
tration to engineers who have the real mechani- 
cal responsibilities NOW. It reaches manage- 
ment, design, production, power and other engi- 
neering factors in industry. It offers real quality 
circulation, 27,000, and broad engineer contact 
which cannot be duplicated as a group by any 
other circulation 


EFFECTIVE FOLLOW THROUGH 


MECHANICAL CATALOG 











AND DIRECTORY 





The one reference book (annual) which insures 
that the essential data on your products be readily 
available in the hands of industry's most influen- 
tial engineers. It goes to 15,000. All of these are 
engaged in management, planning, designing, 
specification and production work. All are buyers 
or have strong buying influence, whose business or 
professional connections are on record. 


Rates and information upon request 
Published by 
THE AMERICAN SOCIETY OF 
MECHANICAL ENGINEERS 
29 West 39th Street New York 18, N, ¥. 





"THOSE 
quest 






Evaluate your sales possibili- 
ties in the grain and allied 
processing segment of the 
food field by studying data 
now available to you. Briefs 
have been prepared on the 
following subjects: 


ELECTRIC MOTORS 
FUMIGANTS 

V-BELT DRIVES 

PAINTS 

PACKAGING MACHINERY 
ROPE BELT DRIVES 
DIESEL ENGINES 


e 


Also available is National Miller Pub- 
lication’s general survey “Today and 
Tomorrow”. And remember, if you 


need special information we will 


gladly obtain it for you. Write: 





CHICAGO 6 ILLINOIS 
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Newspaper Ads 


empowered to order an investigation 
into the merits of new products. A 
few fortunate manufacturers know 
exactly who specifies the purchase 
of their equipment, i.e., nuts and 
bolts are usually bought by the pur- 
chasing agent. 

But how about machine tools, cut- 
ting fluids, new heat treating meth- 
ods, new types of materials, compo- 
nent parts? Is it the purchasing 
agent, tool engineer, production en- 
gineer, vice president? In the case 
of a small company it might be the 
president himself, whereas an indus- 
trial empire might purchase on the 
recommendation of a foreman. 

A mailing list covering all pros- 
pects of small and large shops, and 
even differing industries, such as 
metalworking, textile, and others, 
requires a magic lamp to find. Even 
if the best mailing list available 
were bought, its cost in addition to 
mailing, preparation of mailing 
pieces, would come high. With all 
its advantages, direct mail in the 
present instance, is only a partial 
answer. 

Sunday editions of newspapers 
furnish an answer to the problem 
of stimulating the sluggish market; 
true, a tremendous waste of circula- 
tion results when an industrial item 
is advertised. On the other hand, 
manufacturer is uncertain 
who makes the buying decisions, he 
is in no danger of overlooking any- 


when a 


one, not even a foreman who makes 
no purchases, but who frequently 
draws worthwhile items to the at- 
tention of the person who does. 

Furthermore, if the manufacturer 
is represented by distributors, man- 
ufacturers agents, out- 
lets, his newspaper advertising pre- 
sents a cogent selling point for in- 
creasing distributors’ sales activity. 
If the manufacturer has no sales 
outlets in a_ specific territory, 
the same newspaper advertisement 
might lure a few into his camp. 

It must be noted that newspapers 
here are recommended for the ills 
of one territory; not as a cure for 
the ailments of three or more terri- 
tories. In the event of such ail- 
ments, business papers, from a cost 
and coverage basis, represents the 
best media. 

The manufacturers of products 
selling to horizontal markets have 


other sales 





indeed a problem! The products of 
the three manufacturers here repro- 
duced illustrate this problem. A 
rust preventive, rubber torque bear- 
ings and pneumatic tubes. Each 
of these products can be used by 
such widely diversified markets as 
aviation, textiles, baking, metal- 
working and auto industries. While 
some business papers were used in 
the more important markets, news- 
papers carried the bulk of the bur- 
den with a business paper helping 
out in the rubber torque bearing 
campaign. 

These advertisements appeared 
more than a year ago, and must be 
judged in relation to the then ex- 
isting business condition. 

The Lamson Corporation 
newspapers to sell its pneumatic 
tubes, a product familiar to every 
one who has waited for change in 
department stores. A small pack- 
age is placed in one end of the tube 
and whisked away to its destina 
tion. Many department stores use 
these tubes to make change for cus 
tomers. However, the Lamson Cor 
poration manufactures these tubes 
for a large number of diversified 
industries. They are used in indus 
try for the transmission of records, 
instructions, work sheets, blueprints 
The Lamson people soon discov- 
ered that the installation of a pneu- 
matic tube system could be author- 
ized only by top management of the 
various industries. To reach th 
prospects they ran a campaign in 
the Sunday New York Times wit! 
Inquiries 

A higl 


into 


used 


outstanding sales results. 
from two ads totaled 114. 
percentage converted 
orders. 

The Standard Steel Spring Com 
pany of Coraopolis, Pa., faced the 
same problem, differing only in de 
gree and not in kind. Their new 
“Corronizing” process is a patented 
process which provides a permanent 
alloy armor with five layers of de 
fense against corrosion. It become 
part of the steel base. 

Theirs was a two-fold advertisin; 
job: 1) explain the process and in 
vite letters of inquiry from leading 
manufacturers throughout the coun 
try, 2) inform the consumers, pur 
chasers of metal products of thé 
process and of its advantages in th 
hope of stimulating a demand fo 
products “Corronized.” 

To attain this two-fold objectiv: 
newspapers throughout the countr) 


were 
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were used. 


of many 











Inquiries totaled 2,093 
Of these, 
1,909 came from top executives of 


ver a period of time. 


leading companies all over America. 


[he Standard Steel Spring Com- 
any proved to its satisfaction that 
their problem of reaching the ulti- 
mate consumer, and top executives 
industries could 
be solved by consistent newspaper 


different 


advertising. 


Our third example of advertising 
in industrial 
pers comes from the General 


product in newspa- 


Tire 


& Rubber Company, which adver- 
tised its vibration control devices in 


business weeklies, industrial papers, 
the Sunday New York Times and a 
few business 


newspapers. News- 


papers were selected to acquaint top 


that the 
General Tire & Rubber Company 
manufactures vibration control de- 
schedule called for six 
ids, four weeks apart. Before the 
campaign ran its course more than 
6,000 inquiries were received. After 
the first 1,000 


management with the fact 


vices. The 


received, the 


Hood was too much for the mechan- 
] 
i 


were 
ical goods division. The advertising 
had pulled far beyond expectations 
and temporarily swamped the de- 
partment. 

How were these 6,000 inquiries 
divided among the media used? The 

ew York Times outpulled every 


other medium with the exception of 


one business paper. Inquiries were 


received trom chief engineers, en- 
gineers, vice presidents, presidents 
d owners of businesses. 

In the three case histories enumer- 
ted above, many 


inquiries were 


ceived from prospective dealers. 
ther dealers were pleased to have 
n advertising campaign directed to 
eir territory. 
Newspapers can be used to carry 
| industrial product message effec- 

tively: 1) a specific market 
eds stimulation, 2) when a cross 
‘tion of 


when 
management readers, 
mn widely differing industries, is 
be reached and which cannot be 
iched by the use of business pa- 
rs, 3) when good will advertising 
done at the community level. 
must be 


However, newspapers 


sen with care, and their indis- 
minate use should not be advo- 
ted. When they are used intelli- 
g-ntly, they can well be of tremen- 
is aid in the attainment of specific 
rketing and distribution objec- 


CS 
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If you are building 
a better Mousetrap... 


and if your prospective 











customers are scattered 
through every Industry, 
“nook 


Industrial 


in every and 


cranny” of 


America, you can 
reach them ALL, 
at one low cost, 


through 


py | 
INDUSTRIAL MAINTENANCE 
with its 90,000 Circulation 
INDUSTRIAL MAINTENANCE delivers a circulation 
of 90,000 — 46° more than that of the 
petitor. 


nearest com- 
Cost per 1,000 readers, figuring on a 1/9 page unit, one 
insertion, is $1.64 per 1,000 readers, or 18° less per 1,000 
readers than the rate of the nearest competing publication. 
upon the estimate that at least 
three people read each copy of INDUSTRIAL 
MAINTENANCE, the number of readers is 270,000 and 
the cost 54-4/5c per 1,000 readers. Check these figures 
for yourself with a recent issue of Standard Rate & Data, 
and write for a the latest INDUSTRIAL 
MAINTENANCE Circulation Audit and 


Rate Card. 


Based conservative 


copy of 
Certified 


INDUSTRIAL MAINTENANCE 
3623-27 Filbert Street Philadelphia 4, Pa. 











LOOK FOR 
THIS EMBLEM 


When you see it in the advertisements of business publications—in their 


FOR DETAILED 
REFERENCE DATA 
[INDUSTRIAL MARKETING’S| 


Industrial 
MARKET 











DATA BOOK 


promotion copy in folders, on blotters, in circulars—you are being reminded 
that the publication has filed its complete reference data in The Market 
Data Book Number. It means you can find facts on the publication's editorial 
services, circulation, influence, market studies, and similar information, 
adjacent to complete data on the market it serves. 
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pAKer 
co 


NOW OVER 
10,000 DAILY 


Paid circulation of AMERICAN 
METAL MARKET, the only 
standard size daily newspaper 
serving the metal-working in- 
dustries, is now over 10,000. 
Readers in the home markets of 
the U. S. and Canada pay more 
to read AMERICAN METAL 
MARKET than any other metal- 
working publication. 


AMERICAN METAL 
MARKET 
Published daily since 1899 


© 


20 Cliff St. 
New York 7, N. Y. 








BAKER’S DIGEST 


is the Production Magazine 


of the Baking Industry 


BAKER'S DIGEST competes with no other 
bakery publication. Edited exclusively for 
the large and medium size wholesale and 
retail baker (those whose annual sales ex- 
ceed $50,000) it covers completely that 
pert of the industry responsible for 80% 
of the total production. Rates, based on 
5,000 circulation, are nominal compared 
with the buying potential of readers 
reached. The textbook character of the 
DIGEST assures reader absorption of 
both editorial and advertising content 
Moreover, each issue is read 
and re-read, passed along and 
filed for ready reference. To 
learn the real value of BAK- 
ER'S DIGEST as an advertis- 
ing medium, survey the people 
who read it 





CHICAGO 6-747 W. Jackson Blvd 


NEW YORK 17 - 489 Fifth Ave 
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Basing Point Ruling 


by evolution over the past 50 years 
as various plants competed for steel 
business in geographical areas where 
competitors nearer to the buyer have 
freight advantages. 

“In our judgment, we were fully 
justified in meeting in good faith the 
price of a more favorably located 
competitor. Competition was stimu- 
lated and not hindered by such a 
practice. Naturally meeting com- 
petition in this way resulted in dif- 
ferences in the net proceeds of the 
producing steel mill on sales of the 
same product to different customers 
located at different places. This is 
evidence of competition, not of its 


absence.”’ 
Antitrust Policies Outdated? 


Arguments pro and con are pour- 
ing in on a special Senate subcom- 
mittee headed by Sen. Homer Cape- 
hart (R., Ind.) which has been in- 
structed to look into the problem, 
with a view of offering legislative 
suggestions some time next spring. 

\t its preliminary hearings in 
June, the Capehart committee heard 
four FTC commissioners warn that 
the basing point is essentially a dis- 
avowment of free enterprise. FTC 
Chairman Robert Freer went fur- 
ther. He warned the committee that 
basing point pricing should be per- 
mitted only under supervision of a 
Federal regulatory agency. 

Commissioner Freer was dead set 
against such an arrangement. Not- 
ing that most of the existing basing 
point arrangements were spawned 
under NRA, he insisted a vast and 
cumbersome bureaucracy would re- 
sult—and still wouldn't do a good 
job. 

The Capehart investigation well 
may become one of the most signifi- 
cant activities of the 8lst Congress. 
Even within the Truman Adminis- 
tration — FTC notwithstanding — 
there is feeling that the Sherman 
Act and other historic antitrust poli- 
cies may have outgrown their use- 
fulness. 

For nearly a year, the President's 
Council of Economic Advisors has 
been studying the antitrust laws. A 
report on them may be issued—and 
the report is said to recommend 
some important policy changes. 


Except, perhaps, for the FTC 
Commissioners, there is no denying 
that recent court decisions have 
tended to outlaw more and more of 
the business practices which were 
long accepted in the marketing 
world. Besides the basing point de 
livered price system, there have been 
decisions greatly restricting the 
types of discounts, advertising al 
lowances, patent arrangements and 
sales inducements which sellers may 
use. 

Though he has been accused of 
“overdoing it,” FTC Commissione: 
‘Lowell Mason has been among the 
most active in pointing up the im 
plications of these recent develop 
ments. Mason likes to say that FT‘ 
has enough power now to “sue” any 
business it chooses to sue. While he 
was not able to sustain this assertion 
under angry questioning by Sen. 
Brian McMahon (D., Conn.) he has 
been winning a lot of converts to 
that point of view. 

Over the denials of his colleagues, 
Mr. Mason holds that all delivered 
prices are now in danger, and that 
the entire trade association move 
ment is threatened by recent unspe 
cified court decisions which make it 
increasingly dangerous for business 
men to cooperate for industry ob 
jectives. 

FTC on Defensive 

Those who argue for a fresh ap 
proach to antitrust policies contend 
that basing point and other devices 
are now too firmly imbedded in the 
economic pattern to be torn loose 
without causing tremendous losses 
in existing investments, and neces 
sitating unprecedented new invest 
ments and population shifts as in- 
dustry decentralizes. 

Noting that extensive new indus 
trial construction is handicapped 
today’s market, they suspect tl 
Mr. Wooden may be up in an 1vo1 
tower when he awaits the impact 
“competitive forces’ which are 
offset the impact of f.o.b. pricing « 
the unfavorably located plant. 

Dramatic and painful as they a: 
the higher f.o.b. prices have let 
FTC on the defensive, despite at 
guished protests that it is “all u 
necessary.” 

FTC staff members 
their friends in Congress—insis 
that the switch to f.o.b. in July wa: 
a convenient device for increasing 


and some 0 
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prices in the steel and cement indus- 
ry. 

They say the industries had other 
ulternatives which were not at- 
tempted. Zone prices are legal, so 
long as the prices are calculated 
from the actual point of shipment, it 
s said. Delivered prices can be used, 
too, so long as there is no device for 
systematically matching quotations 
f competitors. 

Counter-charging, they say that 
heavy industry was glad to get out 
from under basing point prices, par 
ticularly in a seller’s market. 

\dopted during depression days, 
when mills were anxious to compete 
for business in less profitable, dis- 
tant markets, the delivered price sys- 
tem involved increasingly expensive 
freight 


May Revise Laws 


Mills have been reluctant to serve 
more distant (and less profitable ) 
customers in the existing seller’s 
narket, it is said. FTC feels some 
distant buyers may actually be in a 
better supply situation under f.o.b. 
pricing. 

[f the Capehart subcommittee fol- 
lows Lowell Mason’s advice—and 
he is certain to exert considerable 
influence in the proceedings—one of 
the chief results may be the creation 
f government machinery capable of 
providing business with authorita- 
tive assistance in formulating sales 
policies consistent with the law. 


Before it finishes, the committee 
may comb over the Robinson-Pat- 
man Act, in an effort to remove 
some of the ambiguities which place 
sellers in danger. 

At the moment there is no indica- 
tion that the committee would go far 
enough to revise the concept of equal 
mill net prices which is the source of 
it TC’s “atomic victory” over the 

sing point. 

his concept, contained in Section 
<(a), enables the Commission to at- 

k basing point delivered price 

stems, even though it is not pos- 

le to show that a price-fixing con- 
racy exists. 
or the phantom freight and 
ight absorption characteristic of 
basing point delivered price sys- 
result in differing mill nets on 
s to various customers, an illegal 
ctice regardless of whether con- 
S| iracy exists. 
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THE TIMBERMAN is more than a journal of the lumber 
industry. It is an institution, rooted as firmly as the giant 
trees of western forests in traditions of character, service. 







FOR NEARLY 50 YEARS THE TIMBERMAN has 
been under one ownership and one management. This 
means continuity and stability of a business property. 
It means ever deepening influence and prestige within 
the industry and a logical method of sales approach to the 
industry. For the record, and for assurance that your 

















is space dollars are rightly placed in THE TIMBERMAN, 
these facts are significant: In the lumber industry THE 

: TIMBERMAN leads in total net paid circulation; total 
number of editorial pages; total number of advertising 

; pages...If you are not yet an advertiser in THE 


TIMBERMAN, we would welcome your business. 


| @ THE TIMBERMAN 


@ An International Lumber Journal...Founded 1899 






519 S.W. PARK AVENUE + PORTLAND 5, OREGON 


Also publishers of WESTERN BUILDING, the light construction journal of the WEST 
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EVERY WEEK...IDEAS THAT SPAWN PROFITS 


“I read Advertising Age 
for its complete news 
coverage of advertising 
and marketing.” 


Wherever you find executives doing an important job in 
advertising, selling or marketing, you'll find ADVERTISING 
AGE bringing them all of the important marketing news 
every Monday. That news is ideas in action . . . ideas that 
spawn profits for ADVERTISING AGE readers! 





writes R. M. Gray, Adver- 
tising-Sales Promotion Man- 
ager of Esso Standard Oil 


Co. 1 Year (52 issues)...$3 3 Years (156 issues). . .$6 


ADVERTISING AGE e 100 East Ohio Street e@ Chicago 11, Illinois 
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| CONTINUED FROM Pace 114] 


EVERY Agency—Client 
BUILDING MATERIAL that is. unless you hold meetings 
SALES MANAGER three nights a week from 7 until 10. 
WILL WANT A Don’t bar the sales figures, either 
projected and actual. It is sur- 
COPY... prising what information a break- 


down of sales figures will impart to 
an alert advertising agency man. 


ee Such figures also will be of tremen- 
HOW TO SELL ke et when wn planning 
the amount of money to be spent on 

EFFECTIVELY TO i one pi be schedules 
ARCHITECTURAL are prepared. Without a thorough Loose Leaf Binding 


knowledge of your company, as far 
The pages stay in, without tearing 


ORGANIZATIONS” padeanred pence inna dag C00 ge fie" out, because they are held by alarge 


expected to produce the kind of ad- 
number of closely spaced rings. 
New pages can be inserted in a 





; : ; vertising expected of him and the 
This comprehensive study is being 


completed by P/A for building prod- as he represents. — jiffy. Binder backbone occupies less 
ucts sales managers who want to One final thought. [reat the a space than in 3-ring binders. Pages 
make every call count in a market count executive like a human being turn more easily and lie flat. 

and he'll respond quickly. The 


that’s becoming increasingly competi- For further infermation end the 


Letributi ily will be lim- chances are he’s no smarter than : 
tive. Distribution naturally : ) = Moreno name of your nearest Swing-O 
j x vo am yo 1©O smarter < e. . ° ° 
ited, so reserve your copy now “ag Ring licensee, write us today. 
In order to enjoy his full co-opera- 


WRITE DEPT. |. M. 


Swing . Ofiing INC. 





meroeressive tion and worth, learn to understand 
° him better. Show your apprecia- 
PA rchitecture tion for his time, service and sug- 


gestions and hell jump through 
A REINHOLD PUBLICATION some © S 
hoops tor you. By the same token, 











Division of The Fred Goat Co., Inc 
314 DEAN STREET «© BROOKLYN 17, N. Y. 





330 West 42nd St New York 18 





so will the agency personnel who 
eteeietetetaiataietetaiaietatetales sence work on your account, under his 


A 


direction. 
The secret of accomplishing this 


operation is simple. It’s just habit. | ORGANIZED 


Put these suggestions on your memo 


pad for a few months, harness them al PROGRESS 


and you'll soon acquire the habit 
one that will save time and money . . 

and almost guarantee a more eftec- with the Growing 
tive advertising program. DIESEL INDUSTRY 


PLASTICS 
SURVEY 
yours on request 


PLASTICS WORLD's con 


cise, tllustrated, summary ot 

he ninetice ina , 1, . , 
the plastics istry s growth [CONTINUED FROM PAGE 38] 
Sine 1943 a 5 vear out 

look Origins of Business 


PLASTICS WORLD has 


, receives no direct mail; one receives 
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grown too, and continues 

growing and tmproving its , 

service to 27.120 men in in house organ; and two receive a 

' a 7 oA. ¢ P fa nieerare” .. 2 WEST 45th ST 

dustries which can or do us¢ quantity of manufacturers bulle- | ins 2 eal 
st tins regularly. One of these was re- 





ceiving literature from the company 


COLOR NOW AVAILABLE t t 
from which the subject equipment 


with 2/9 or 4/9 (7 x 10) units 





was purchased. nave 
The orders traced were selected "Since the Market Date Book Number 
: is placed in a handy spot near my 
by the selling companies and deter- desk, you will find that over a period 
of time it is referred to quite often 
The best way to show my apprecie- 


“4 Plastics Survey” Belongs in vour 


data file. Send for your copy 


mined more by accident than by de- 





, sign. (Requirement : a recent order ics wall Se Se cand cen a6 
delivered within 200 miles of New copy with all the thumb prints prov- 
York City from a new account.) ing how often the pages have been 
We we the are glesaed 7 turned.” 
CLEWORTH PUBLISHING CO. e were t r€ retore please to note —Arno O. Witt, 
SSI Fifth Avenue. New York 17. N. Y that in one instance the chain of in- Mer. Sales Promotior 


Chicago ¢ Cleveland ¢ Los Angeles « formation ran as follows (1) ( yrig- Schramm, In oe 
West Chester, Penna 


San Francisco 





' inal suppliers refused to build new 
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larger size. (2) Search of Chemical 
Engineering Catalog revealed a 
-ompany with which purchaser had 
1ever done business, but which des- 
‘ribed such 
equipment. (3) A request for fur- 
ther information (by letter) re- 
sulted in receipt of detailed bulletin 
followed, (4) by sales engineer’s 
‘all and, (5) order for $8,000 piece 


“oversize” pieces of 


»f equipment. 
Penetration of Business Papers 


At the conclusion of the inter- 
view, after all details of the respon- 
dent’s relation with the subject or- 
der was disclosed the interviewers 
showed the various plant men a card 
listing 8 magazines and 3 catalogs 
and inquired which were read or 
referred to regularly and which oc- 
casionally. No attempt was made to 
ask about the relative preference or 
usefulness of these—we were in- 











TABLE Ill 
To 
Read all 8 magazines listed......... ORME. occas 
Read 7 magazines listed........... Peacacs 3% 
6 =  saetwemnans Dennawe 3% 
5 ; ” suenieeness ) eer 3% 
4 . S  uhnahdekinaen Wises 20% 
3 - ” epineneenbe Wiveson 16% 
2 zs e aheenkiouas Wisesss 19% 
1 3  SeseseesCeS ee 13% 
Read none of the listed mogazines.... 21...... 23%, 
Purchasing agents ...... 8 
Eee 4 
Dept. Prod. Mgr. ....... 1 
Mechanical Engineers ...4 
PUG vevscsncccsses 1 
Special Engineers ...... 2 
Chief Varnish Moker ....1 
91 100% 
MARKET RESEARCH DEPARTMENT 
REINHOLD PUBLISHING CORPORATION 
= 





terested only in the penetrating of 
se trade publications to different 
tiiular and functional groups. 
t was found that of the 91 men 
olved in these 10 orders, 70 read 
one or more of the listed business 
ers, while 51 referred to one or 
more of the composite catalogs dis- 
uted in this field. Table I1I re- 
ports these findings. 
nvestigating the readership of 
iness papers by the one man in 
ea h plant who actually wrote the 
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AND DOUBLE 


CHECK Vv 


There are certain outstanding features by which to check the worth of a Trade 
Publication. (1) Editorial Service ¥ For 29 years The Paper Industry and 
Paper World has — - meh in the paper and pulp mills with valuable 
management, production and techno- 
logical information; news about The PAPER INDUSTRY 
machine and process developments, 
industry activities, etc. Through edi- and PAPER WORLD 
torial excellence it has become the 
best read and most influential publication in the Industry. 
Because its editorial policy is broad and its articles practical 
and useful, the magazine has a broad individual reader audience. 
This includes top Administrative Executives, General Managers, 
Superintendents, Production 
Managers, Engineers, Mas- 
ter Mechanics, Chemists, 
Purchasing Agents,Foremen 
and Skilled Operators. 












Penetrative 
CIRCULATION 


TH f PAPER IN ( | STRY The Paper Industry and Paper World 
is the oldest A.B.C. publication serving the 
and PAPER WORLD Industry ¥. Its voluntary-paid-circulation, 
. pi gua: largest in its field, has utmost penetration 
| ' from top ranking executives progressively 
downward to skilled workers. It gives 
you straight-to-the-mark action among 
N the men who buy or specify. Check 
. > 








it for Editorial Service ¥ double 
check it for highly concentrated 
circulation ¥Vand you'll 
find it the leading 
medium to blanket 
a tremendous 
market. 


MARKET 
EXCEEDS 
3 BILLION $$ 


rs 
iM rS aa 
tee desi» - be 
Suppliers to the Industry and 
advertising agencies are invited to 
check with a FRITZ representative 
on the potentialities of this major market 
whose annual Production runs close to 
$4,000,000,000. Consult us and apply our know- 
ledge of the industry and market to your space adver- 
tising and literature. Let us lay this market before you 
and show you how to get your share of Paper and Pulp Mill 
Business. 














Write today for market data. 


FRITZ PUBLICATIONS, INC. 


STREET CHICAGO 5, til 


93S EAST VAN BUREN 














THE INDUSTRIAL MARKET DATA BOOK NUMBER 


. . is the only reference source which contains 
basic statistical information on 86 primary in- 
dustrial and trade markets . . . and detailed data on 


the publications serving them. 


Analyze Markets and Media simultaneously in: 


THE INDUSTRIAL MARKET DATA BOOK NUMBER 
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FARM EQUIPMENT 


FARM equipment/elailing 


1014 LOCUST ST ST. LOUIS 1, MO. 





Youll win their attention with 


easy-to-answer 


REPLY-O0 LETTERS 





Busy men are never too busy to answer 
REPLY-O LETTERS... 


ing them and your sales curve a good 


and you're do- 


turn w he n vou do use Reply ‘) | etters, 
The reply is in the letter easy to 


return signature is necessary. 


Send now for samples and ex 


iccesses made more 


essiui by Repl) O Letters 






ee 


Wrute ta the 





REPLY-O PRODUCTS CO. 


WEST 22nd JEW YORK 


TABLE IV 
USE OF VARIOUS PROCESS EQUIPMENT CATALOGS 
























































Catalog 1 Cataleg 2 Catalog 3 
No. of Spec- 
Report | ifying Fact- [Regular] Occasional | Exclusive § Regular | Occasional | Exclusive | Regular | Occasional /Exclusive 
Numberfors Interviewed] user user user user User user user user user 
1 10 2 4 4 ~ 2 - - = = 
2 9 } 4 1 3 2 ~ - - o 
3 13 2 3 2 - 3 - 1 1 - 
4 5 2 - 1 - - = 1 ] 
5 2 6 4 6 ~ 3 - - 1 o 
6 NW - 4 1 1 3 - 1 - ~ 
7 10 6 - 2 4 ~ - 1 - - 
8 10 2 - - 2 - - - - - 
9 8 1 1 1 - 1 1 = 2 - 
10 3 3 - - - 3 ~- ~- 1 on 
TOTAL 91 25 20 18 10 V7 1 4 6 - 
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requisition naming the vendor, we 
find that three of these men each 
read two of the listed publications ; 
two read three different papers; 
three read four of them, and one 
reads five of the eight. One of these 
men reads none of these magazines, 
but his is one of the most specialized 
of the 10 plants covered. 

Actual use of these magazines 


and catalogs is shown by tables I\ 
and V. 

While the size of the sample pre 
cludes the projecting of any quanti- 
tative conclusions from this study, 
the qualitative inferences are quite 
clear. They may be summarized as 
follows: 

1. Direct sales contact with all of 
the individuals who may influence the 


TABLE V 


REGULAR AND OCCASIONAL READERSHIP OF 
PROCESS INDUSTRY MAGAZINES 


Magazine | Magazine 2 


Reg | Occ | Excl 


Report | Men In 
Number| volved cossExcl 


3 


9] 26) 4 | 24 


Mogazine 3 
Occ [Exc 





Mogazine 4 
Occ | Exci** 


Magazine 5 


Magazine 6 


Occ} Excl® Occ} Exci** 


1 


MARKET RESEARCH DEPARTMENT — REINHOLD PUBLISHING CORPORAT!< 


** Under the ‘exclusive readership’ column above are checked only those instances where the individual read only © 
publication. We have further checked duplication of all readers and find that publication #1 and #2 reach 63 
of the 70 publication readers uncovered and all but one of the regular or occasional readers of publication #3 


* In the first cose readership was not checked on “‘requiar™’ or “occasional” basis 
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selection of operating equipment pur- 
chased is impractical and virtually 
impossible. 

2. The time lapse between concep- 
tion of the project from which the 
equipment need arises, and the order- 
ing of that equipment, indicates a 
need for frequent low cost contact 
with key buying influences. This is 
particularly important because of the 
probability that research and later 
pilot test operations will raise prob- 
lems calling for redesign or change in 
originally proposed equipment. 

3. There is not any one group that 
may be identified by fixed titles which 
always in all plants determines the 
brand or supplier of capital equip- 
ment. This makes direct mail cover- 
age of key specifying factors spotty 
at best. 

4. Complete coverage is impracti- 
cal by any means, but relative com- 
plete coverage may be obtained by 
use of the two or three leading publi- 
cations covering the field, depending 
upon the degree of duplication de- 
sired, 


Rockford Finds Admen 
Clear Work Atmosphere 

Plant city advertising, co-ordinated 
with such other media as house organs, 
direct mail and plant bulletins, can 
help industry regain its position in the 
eyes of the public. 

This is the experience of Rockford, 
Ill., industry, gained through active 
community relations work by the local 
hapter of NIAA., 

Roy Cratty, now with the Cramer- 
Krasselt Company, Milwaukee, out- 
lined the objectives, techniques and 
results of the “Rockford Plan,” which 
he co-ordinated, at the Baltimore con- 
vention of NIAA, June 14. 

Objectives of the Rockford program, 
isable in other cities, according to Mr. 
Cratty, were: 

1) To substitute the formula of 
‘more goods result in more jobs, more 
pay and more fun working and living” 
for the prevalent “gimme” philosophy. 

2) To employe “success” case his- 
tories to dramatize the advantages to 
worker of the free enterprise sys- 


) To instill pride in workmanship 
and reduce employe turnover. 

To emphasize the contributions of 
employes to the community, the nation, 
ani the world through the utility of 
he products they create. 

[r. Cratty emphasized that the job 

telling industry’s story is too big 
for any single company and suggested 
that other groups of industrial admen 
pool their know how and their re- 
sources in joint efforts. 





Helmos Appointed M.E. 

igene E. Halmos, Jr., formerly news 

r of Engineering News-Record has 

bee: appointed managing editor of that 

pul ication. He became associated with 
publication in 1942, after eight years 
ewspaper work. 
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WHEN 


ee Don’ 
SCHEDULES ON [ 


Overlook the Heart 


OF 


America’s 
Industrial 
Future 


Check closely the potential super-market that this great and 
fast coming area has to offer the manufacturer of machinery 
and materials. Check, too, the many advantages offered by 
CONSTRUCTION NEWS MONTHLY in furnishing your 
advertising message the most direct, economical audience 
among contractors and public officials, as well as engineers 
and architects who are the advance guard for these indus- 
trial changes. 


In Our 15th Year of Reporting Construction Activities 
Throughout the Lower Mississippi Valley 


CONSTRUCTION 
NEWS MONTHLY 


Reporting 

CONSTRUCTION ACTIVITIES 
In Oklahoma, Missouri, Arkansas, - 
Tennessee, Mississippi and Lovisiana 




























LITTLE ROCK, ARKANSAS 

















For Basic Information On Industrial and Trade 
Markets—and the Publications Which Serve Them 


... see the 556 pages of data covering 86 primary 
markets—specifications, rates and circulations of the 
2,100 business papers serving U. S. and Canadian 
industry—and the factual presentations of over 200 
leading publishing organizations . . . in your 1948 


THE INDUSTRIAL MARKET DATA BOOK NUMBER 
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THE LINDSAY CORPORATION 
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FENSHOLT 
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These reprints of recent 
Lindsay advertisements 
are part of an intensive 
campaign to promote the 
use of Lindsay Structure in 
building modern, stream- 
lined bodies for motor 
trucks. 

If you are faced with 
@ major problem of prod- 





uct or prestige promo- 

tion, our staff is avail- 

able for consultation and F. D. Ewing 

planning. Account Executive 
The Fensholt Company 
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